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Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, a sup- 
plemental business carried on by the investor for the purpose 
of increasing his income, adding to his principal, and safe- 
- guarding his future. No business can be successful if carried on 
in a haphazard manner. Knowledge and experience are essential 
to its planning and operation if capital is to be conserved and 
an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments 
the investor is like a mariner without a compass. Few investors 
have the time or training to plan and supervise their programs 


personally and many have found a happy solution to their prob- 
lem by turning the task over to us. 
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Mail this coupon for ) 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings | 
and let us explain . 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service | 
will point the way to | 
better investment | 
results. : 

| 


keep Your Investments Adjusted 
fo CHANGING CONDITIONS 
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The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term capi- 
tal appreciation. It is a problem requir- 
ing the knowledge and experience of an 
organization devoting its full time to the 
analysis and determination of security 


values. 
Renewal Rate 
Over 80 per cent 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal 
supervisory service is to be found in the high rate of 
renewals year after year. In the past several years over 
80 per cent of all expiring contracts have been renewed 
and many have been subscribers to our service con- 
tinuously from five to fifteen years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 


investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with Financial World Research Bureau. The fee is sur- 
prisingly moderate. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU | 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


() Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


[JI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase 
prices and would like to have you explain whether your service 
would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be 
for supervision. My objectives are 


CI Income 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


1) Capital Enhancement C Safety 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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your investment dealer or 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a quarterly dividend 
of one dollar ($1.00) per share on 
the outstanding common stock, pay- 
able March 12, 1948, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 24, 1948. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 


Chairman, Finance Committee 




















Another 1928-1929? 


DOES HISTORY 
REPEAT ITSELF? 


Leading economists and financial author- 
ities claim that the Chronological News 
Chart is the greatest trend chart of its kind. 


Only 


Chart is 15” by 34” 


showing period 1922- 
00 1948 by months and 
a weeks with the con- 
current Industrial and 
Railroad Averages and 


economic occurrences 
X.W. LOEFFLER market. Dollar bill or 
Westwood, NJ check accepted. 


and their effect on the 
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BELDEN 


Manufacturing Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 117 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company has declared a dividend 


_ Of 30 cents a share on the capital 


stock payable March Ist to stock- 
holders of record at 
the close of business 
on February 17, 1948. 


A. L. Wanner, Treas 


Belden 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 

















American Woolen 


Company 


INCORPORATED 





A’ a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Woolen 
Company, held today, the following 
dividends were declared: 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the $4 Cumula- 
tive Convertible Prior Preference 
Stock payable March 15, 1948 to 
stockholders of record February 27, 
1948. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock payable April 
15, 1948 to stockholders of record 
April 1, 1948. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Common Stock payable 
March 15, 1948 to stockholders of 
record February 27, 1948. 

Transfer books will be closed on 
February 27, 1948 and will reopen 
March 24, 1948. Transfer books will 
not close for the 7% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock dividend. 

Dividend checks will be mailed by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York. 
F. S. CONNETT, 
Treasurer. 
February i1, 1948. 




















CANADIAN PACIFIC | 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company held to- 
day a final dividend of three per cent 
(seventy-five cents per share) on the Ordi- 
nary Capital Stock in respect of, and out of 
earnings for the year 1947 was declared 
payable in Canadian funds on March 831, 
1948, to Shareholders of record at 3 p. m. 
on February 23, 1948. 


The Directors consider it desirable to 
point out that this dividend of three per 
cent making a total dividend payment of 
five per cent in respect of operations for the 
year 1947 is made possible only by income 
from sources other than railway operations. 
Continued increases in gross earnings from 
freight traffic had been largely offset by 
decreases in passenger traffic and by in- 
creases in wages and the cost of materials 
and supplies. 


By order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, February 9, 1948. 

















Learn How to 
“Investigate Before 
You Invest” 


All lessons and examinations of our cor- 
respondence coursé in INVESTMENT 
AND SECURITY ANALYSIS are cor- 
rected by Institute Instructors who are 
security analysts with Wall Street invest- 
ment firms. Write for circular. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 


Successor to 
New York Stock Exchange Institute 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





























Meet Your 


Executives 





Crosley 
Motors 
President 
Powel 
Crosley, Jr. 


he son of 
an attor- 
ney, ‘Powel 
Crosley, Jr., 
was born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 


1886.... A 
resident of Cincinnati all his life, he 
attended public school there and then 
Ohio Military Institute and the Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati, where he 
played varsity football and was a 
member of Phi Delta Theta. In his 
spare time he worked as an outdoor 
advertising solicitor. .. . A pioneer 
Cincinnati industrialist in the auto- 
motive, radio broadcasting, radio 
manufacturing and electrical appli- 
ance fields, he has been president, 
treasurer and a director of Crosley 


. Motors since its incorporation in 


1945. . . . Long a baseball fan, he 
is chairman of the board of the 
Cincinnati Baseball Club, National 
League. Farming, flying 
and boating are his hobbies. . . 

Member of the Masons, Cincinnati 
Country Ciub and the Queen City, 
Club. ... Has a daughter and a son. 


General 
Electric 
President 
Charles E. 
Wilson 


orn in New 


York City 
in 1886, the 
son of George 
H. and Hanna 


R. (Stiles) Wilson. . . . His career 
began in 1899, following an ele- 
mentary school education, when he 
was employed by. Sprague Electric 
Company, one of the firms which 
later made up General Electric, as a 
13-year-old office boy. Advancing 
rapidly, in 1923 he. went to Bridge- 





port, Connecticut, as managing en- 
gineer in charge of General Electric’s 
conduit and wire business, and two 
years later was appointed assistant 
manager of the Bridgeport Works, 
By 1930 he was a vice president and 
in 1937 he was elected executive 
vice president of General Electric, a 
new position involving responsibili- 
ties for all company departments. 
Two years later he was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Gerard Swope... . 
From 1942 to 1944, at the request 
of the late President Roosevelt, he 
served first as vice chairman of the 
War Production Board and then as 
executive vice chairman. 


E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours 

President 
Crawford H. 
Greenewalt 


on of Frank 
Lindsay 

and Mary Hal- 
lock Greene- 





Bachrach walt, he was 
born in Cummington, Massachusetts, 
in 1902... . He was graduated from 
‘William Penn Charter School in 


Philadelphia, and then entered Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where he received a B. S. in Chem- 
ical Engineering in 1922. In 1940 
the University of Delaware awarded 
him an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science. . . .Following graduation he 
joined du Pont’s Philadelphia Works 
as a chemist, and two years later was 
transferred to the experimental sta- 
tion of the chemical department in 
Wilmington, Delaware. Advancing 
in various capacities, by 1942 he was 
elected to the board of directors and 
was made chemical director of the 

- Grasselli Chemicals Department. In 
1946 he was elected a vice president 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee; last month he became the 
corporation’s tenth president... . 
Clubs: du Pont Country Club, Wil- 
mington Club and the Wilmington 
Country Club. 
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Effects Uf 


Commodity Drop 


Unless the correction should go further than now seems 


probable, lower prices will do more good than harm. Some 


inventory losses will be taken, but they have been expected 


ecent weeks have witnessed one 
R of the sharpest drops in com- 
modity prices to occur in many years. 
Widespread comment on this phe- 
nomenon has in most cases failed to 
point out that quotations for many 
items had already been falling for 
some months prior to the acceleration 
of the decline early in February. Thus, 
both the Moody spot commodity in- 
dex and the Dow-Jones futures in- 
dex made their peaks last fall, on Oc- 
tober 23 and November 28, respec- 
tively. In both cases, however, the 
January highs were within striking 
distance of the 1947 tops and thus 
the dips from these levels to those of 
February 13—from 459.1 to 402.2 for 
Moody’s index and from 168.63 to 
146.83 for that compiled by Dow- 
Jones—were not only extensive but 
extremely swift. 


Widespread Interest 


A slow movement of commodity 
prices in either direction has little ef- 
fect, but a sharp rise or decline is a 
significant business influence. Thus, 
all segments of the economy—busi- 
ness, labor, Government and consum- 
ers—are anxiously attempting to as- 
sess the effects of the recent com- 
modity debacle on their interests. 
Any such effort has an element of un- 
reality about it, for it must neces- 
sarily assume that prices will be 
maintained at approximately the 
present levels for some months to 
come. 

Obviously, if the recent decline, 
like that which took place in the 
spring of 1947, later proves to have 
been merely a temporary interruption 
of a long term uptrend, its effects will 
not be very great. If, on the other 
hand, it be assumed that the drop 
registered thus far will turn out to be 
merely the first instalment in a ma- 
jor correction of inflated commodity 
price levels, it would be more to the 
point to attempt to predict the results 
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of the longer decline than to worry 
about those which have occurred thus 
far. 

To a considerable extent, however, 
the consequences of a more extensive 
dip would be merely an amplification 


of those which have already taken - 


place. Thus, it is worthwhile to ex- 
amine the effects of the recent unset- 
tlement in commodity markets on the 
assumption either that the decline will 
be considerably extended or that 
present prices will be maintained. But 
it should be borne in mind that a 
really substantial drop would: have 
much more serious results in every 
way than have been recorded so far, 
which appear to have done more good 
than harm. 

One of the most obvious conse- 
quences of a sharp dip in commodity 
prices is the lowering of inventory 
valuations and profits. Since the de- 
cline recorded thus far has been con- 
centrated almost exclusively in agri- 
cultural commodities, the industries 


International News Photos 


processing such products will be the 
principal sufferers. In some cases, 
however, “sufferers” is too strong a 
term, for industries which are able 
to do so habitually hedge their opera- 
tions by commitments in the futures 
markets. This will protect bakers 
and flour milling enterprises to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Others, however, will not be so for- 
tunate. Meat packers will be espe- 
cially hard hit due to the fact that 
the price break came at the time when 
packers’ stocks were at their seasonal 
peak. Choice steers at Chicago 
dropped from $36 to $31.50 a hun- 
dredweight within about a week; 
hogs from $26.75 to $22. Within 
three days, lard fell from 25.15 cents 
a pound to 20.8 cents, though it has 
since recovered two-thirds of this loss. 
Hides, quoted at 31 cents a pound 
February 3 (against 38 cents Novem-- 
ber 7) have since receded to 24% 
cents, but meat packers will not lose 
as heavily from this drop as will leath- 
er tanners. 


Cumulative Effect 


Weakness in fats and oils has af- 
fected soap, paint and vegetable oil 
producers ; soap prices have just been 
reduced and an anticipated increase 
in paint prices has been forestalled. 
Sugar refiners and beverage and con- 
fectionery manufacturers stand to 
lose on sugar inventories. The cotton 
textile and tire groups will feel the 

Please turn to page 26 





Chicago Board of Trade Wheat Pit During a Recent Session 








New “Cant Lose” 
Investment Hacket 


With return of capital “assured” in 10 years, 


scheme has a plausible ring. But here are the 


fallacies of savings bond collateral guarantee 


randed by the New York Better 

Business Bureau as a “slick 
trick” and already barred or brought 
under control in several states is a 
seemingly attractive financial scheme 
under which each $100 “investor” re- 
ceives a Victory “E” bond maturing 
to $100 in 10 years. He receives also, 
of course, a promise to participate in 
“profits” which may or may not ma- 
terialize. What the investor actually 
loses is all control over his capital, 
since he is in no wise a stockholder in 
the project, and there is a potential 
loss of interest in his money or other 
income from it. Invested in “E” 
bonds, the same $100 would bring in 
a return of $33.33 in 10 years. But 
as the scheme is practiced, the $100 
investor has only $75 in “E” bonds. 


No Responsibility 


As originally devised, this “Victory 
bond financing plan,” so-called, di- 
vulged no details concerning “E” 
bonds. Advertisements state, in ef- 
fect, that $100 payments were “un- 
conditionally guaranteed by the high- 
est possible security’ and would be 
“repaid in full in 10 years.” They 
also stated that “you cannot lose,” 
which was obviously mendacious. De- 
spite the promise of “tremendous po- 
tential profits from a new and revo- 
lutionary . . . plan,” one could and 
quite possibly would lose the interest 
in his money. The best that can be 
said for the project is that it’s an idea 
for obtaining capital sums without 
any responsibility to stockholders 


who might possibly ask questions or, 


demand changes in management. As 
matters now stand, the promoter who 
receives the money can write his own 
ticket and expense account. 

One of the first advertisements to 
appear in the press was for 1,000 in- 
vestors with $100 each which, after 
returning a $75 initial cost “E” bond 
to each, yielded $25,000 for an oil 
well drilling project in Texas. After 
4 


this idea received some publicity as 
one that worked on a new and origi- 
nal plan, a motion picture actor in 
Hollywood, a real estate dealer in 
Philadelphia, and a businessman of 
Jackson Heights in New York City 
took up the scheme. Counter-action, 
meantime, has been. taken by state 
officials, Better Business Bureaus, 
Federal judges and the Securities and 
xchange Commission. 

A Los Angeles newspaper checked 
with the California Division of Cor- 
porations and then denied insertion of 
the advertisement. The Division of 
Corporations later ruled that such 
plans come within the scope of 
the state’s Corporate Securities Act 
and further declared that it did not 
look with favor on such schemes. The 
State of Michigan ruled that such 
plans come within the scope of the 
state’s Corporate Securities Act. The 
State of Michigan holds that such 
plans are investment contracts or 
profit-sharing agreements, thus com- 
ing under its Blue Sky Law. 

In Ohio, last December, the Divi- 
sion of Securities ordered the New 
York businessman to “cease and de- 
sist from offering for sale” any securi- 
ties in the State of Ohio until com- 
pliance had been made with the pro- 
visions of the Ohio Securities Act. 
One month later the Securities Divi- 
sion barred the sale of any security 
coupled with the sale of Series “E” 
bonds which were described as “‘mere- 
ly a bait to attract funds.” The se- 
curity in question, designated as a 
“Profit Distributing Assignment,” 
entitled the investor to a 1/2,000th 
part of 40 per cent of any profits to 
be earned and distributed. 

Inquiries directed to the Pennsyl- 
vania Securities Commission won the 
response that “such an attempt to 
raise capital would be considered a 
fraudulent practice within the mean- 
ing of the term in that representation 
or prediction as to the future is not 


made honestly and in good faith.” 
There was also indicated “intentional 
failure to disclose a material fact” 
in the manner in which the promoter 
was offering “irrevocably guaranteed 
full amount return in ten years.” 

Early in January, a temporary in- 
junction was obtained in the Federal 
District Court in Philadelphia against 
a real estate dealer selling investment 
contracts and profit-sharing agree- 
ments involving Government savings 
bonds. Soon afterward, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission ob- 
tained a permanent injunction against 
any further activity of this kind by 
the real estate man, who was guar- 
anteeing ful] return on investments 
in a chemical importing firm, but 
neglecting to inform his customers 
that 75 per cent of each $100 was put 
in war bonds. 

The fact that 75 per cent of the 
capital has to be laid aside at once 
constitutes a restraint that would seri- 
ously hamper any legitimate use of 
such funds in any new development 
or enterprise. In one of the schemes 
advanced, a full 90 per cent of the 
capital was tied up—7/5 per cent in 
“E” bonds and 15 per cent which 
went to salesmen working for that 
much commission. The other 10 per 
cent, obviously, would soon be eaten 
up by other “expenses.” 


Forced Changes 


Following investigation of the 
Victory bond financing scheme of- 
fered in its district, the New York 
Better Business Bureau saw to it that 
the wording of the advertised offer 
was made more specific. The adver- 
tising now includes the fact that “E” 
bonds are to be mailed to “investors,” 
while the “you cannot lose’ state- 
ment is omitted. But it is noted that 
the investor entirely divests himself 
of any power of inquiry into the use 
to which his money is put. The 
printed form which is labeled “Ap- 
plication for Profit Distribution As- 
signment” contains the following 
waiver: “The undersigned hereby 
states that the only representations 
are fully contajned in the letter re- 
ceived with this application.” Insofar 
as the stockholder is concerned, there 
is no restraint upon the promoter, 
since it rests entirely with him wheth- 
er there will be any net profit above 
salary and expenses. 

It is a scheme which prudent indi- 
viduals will avoid. 
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Natural bas Is 


nnouncement by Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation of a $111 
million, three-year expansion pro- 
gram, and the anticipated early of- 
fring of debentures by Consolidated 
Natural Gas Company to finance a 
two-year $30 million program, along 
with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s report showing a total of $1.2 
billion of new construction projects 


‘on file with the Commission, have 


drawn new attention to the seemingly 
limitless growth possibilities pos- 
sessed by the natural gas industry. 

Consumption of natural gas prac- 
tically doubled during the 1938-47 
decade. Sales in 1947 approximated 
2,500 billion cubic feet, a gain of 14 
per cent over 1946, and comparing 
with 1,227 billion cubic feet in 1938. 
Revenues have kept pace with the 
growth of consumption, 1947 sales 
being estimated at $855 million, 
against $712.8 million in 1946 and 
$429 million in 1938. 


No Let-down 


Stepped -up industrial demands 
during the war forced the develop- 
ment of gas-bearing areas and the ex- 
pansion of distributing facilities, but 
the end of the war brought no let- 
down in demand and the industry has 
Operated with peak loads right along. 
The comprehensive expansion pro- 
grams under way—such as those of 
the Consolidated and Columbia sys- 
tems—will permit not only the ex- 
tension of natural gas service to new 
areas, but more intensive exploita- 





Growth Ladustry 


leading companies occupy sound position, and 
face favorable prospects for the years ahead. Re- 


serves are adequate for the foreseeable future 





Scrubbers Which Clean 
Gas Before Delivery 





Okla. Nat. Gas 


in service at the end of the year to 
229,000 miles. The additional equip- 
ment, and the projects still in the blue 
print stage, indicate that the industry 
will be in highly favorable position 
to meet the increasingly heavy in- 
dustrial and household demands ex- 
pected over the years ahead. 

The steady widening of the area 
served by the natural gas companies 
has contributed in no small measure 
to the ability to maintain an uptrend 
in earnings comparable to sales vol- 
ume, despite mounting costs of both 
production and distribution into 
which both labor and equipment costs 
enter. Much of the expansion has 





, 


been into the well-populated indus- 
trial centers of the country, particu- 
larly in the direction of the North 
Atlantic seaboard, in which the resi- 
dential load is heavy and new housing 
is under construction. While indus- 
trial deliveries account for approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of volume sold, 
the industry derived but 33 per cent 
of its 1946 revenues from that source, 
and a fraction under 32 per cent in 
1947, while the more profitable house- 
hold usage, which provided 54.7 per 
cent of 1946 revenues and 55.3 per 
cent in 1947, made up only 28 per 


~cent of the volume sold in each year. 


Utilization of natural gas is on the 
increase and expectations are that 
the demand will continue to provide 
a capacity market for the natural 
fuel because of the indicated further 
uptrend in the price of coal, oil and 
other competitive sources of power. 
Divorced from the electrical indus- 
try, a number of natural gas units 
are now active competitors of the op- 
erating electrical companies with 
which they once held sisterly rela- 
tions as subsidiaries of the same par- 
ent. Columbia Gas & Electric is an 
outstanding example of this, and in 
recognition of its changed status, 
having now no electrical production 
or outlets, its stockholders on April 
29 will be asked to approve the adop- 
tion of a new name—Columbia Gas 
System, Inc.—for the corporation. 
Underground Inventory 

The industry also is favorably 
posed to meet competition from man- 
ufactured gas companies, which de- 
pend upon other industries for their 
raw materials and are hampered at 
times by scarcities or delayed deliv- 
eries resulting from transportation 
difficulties. Besides, this, the man- 
ufactured gas section is unable to 
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Comparing the Principal Natural Gas Issues 


* 
-—Annual—-—, 


_ —*Earned Per Share———— 
-——Interim——_, 


—*Dividends Paid—, Recent 


tion of communities already making 1945 1946 1946 1947 1946 1947 Price Yield 
heavy use of natural gas. Arkansas Natural Gas. $0.41 $0.39 N.A. N.A. None None 5 a 
In 1067. tie imdentey constructed Columbia Gas & Elec.. 0.98 1.20 : e$1.36 $0.30 $0.75 11 6.8% 
CA sctien ol ome pipe line ener Cons. Natural Gas..... 3.63 4.62 a$3.85 a3.85 2.00 2.00 46 43 
6 3073 sdllion, tetensicn: the a0 El Paso Natural Gas.. 3.56 3.75 b3.55 b4.64 240 240 55 43 
bag ia — hase Lone Star Gas........ 0.97 1.24 a085 a1.33 0.80 100 18 5.5 
daily capacity of the transmission Qjgjahoma Natural Gas. c2.65 c2.70  b2.64_b3.50 150 200 31 65 
equipment by approximately two bil- Pacific Lighting ....... 3.02 4.84 ... e486 3.00 300 52 5.8 
lion cubic feet of gas, the heating Panhandle Eastern P.L. 4.28 4.40 £4.50 £4.35 2.50 3.00 47 6.4 
equivalent of more than 75,000 tons United Gas Corporation 0.68 1.09 0.81 al.12 0.60 085 16 5.3 





of coal per day. The additional mile- : 

a ‘. a—Nine months ended September 30. b—12 months 
age of pipe lines brought the total enced August 31, e—Full year. i—Twelve months ended September 30. 
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*On common stock. 


C N.A.—Not available. 
ended November 30. 


c—-Year 








Directors Have 


Hesponsihilities 


Trico Products settlement, with $3.3 million 


melon for shareholders, again emphasizes that 


a directorship is more than an honorary post 


he recent settlement of an action. 


brought against directors of the 
Trico Products Corporation, and 
others, again brings sharply into fo- 
cus the fact that the position of a 
director, like the life of the operetta 
policeman, is not always a happy one. 
As a result of the settlement, the cor- 
poration’s treasury received $2,390,- 
000, and the stockholders, also as a 
part of the settlement approved by the 
court, received a $5.50 extra dividend 
which called for the distribution of 
more than $3.3 million on the 601,- 
658 outstanding shares. 


Accessory Maker 


_ Trico Products is a Buffalo con- 
cern which makes automobile acces- 
sories of various sorts, its latest in- 
triguing device being the window 
washer with which many 1947 and 
1948 automobiles are equipped. At 


the touch of a button the little gadget 
squirts a jet of water on the wind- 
shield. The regular windshield wiper 
completes the job of drying and pol- 
ishing the window. ; 
_ The company owns practically all 
of the patents covering windshield 
wipers operated by suction. Its man- 
agement is well regarded and the 
company has made money in every 
year since its incorporation in 1920. 
Over the years it has, accumulated a 
sizable surplus, and it was the policy 
of retaining a large part of each year’s 
profits that precipitated first, Federal 
levies for additional taxes amounting 
to around $4.5 million for the years 
from 1939 to 1940, and, second, a 
minority stockholders’ court action to 
force the directors to make good the 
resulting loss to the company. 

It was the contention of the minor- 
ity stockholders that some of the di- 





New Cadillac 


sects 





Line Revealed 





The Cadillac line has been redesigned for 1948 from grille to 
aircraft-type rear fenders in keeping with postwar design trends. 

' Riding qualities of the restyled car also have been improved by 
the use of a new type of compression bumper and by relocation of 
rear shock absorbers. Hydra-matic drive again is available as 

optional equipment on all models. 








rectors, by forcing the company to 
adopt its ultra-conservative policy of 
accumulating earnings “beyond the 
reasonable needs of the business,”’ not 
only were responsible for the addi- 
tional tax bite, but had deprived the 
shareholders of dividends to which 
they were entitled. 

Section 102 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code imposes a penalty tax on 
the “unreasonable accumulation of 
earnings” and taxes the “unreason- 
able” undistributed earnings at 27% 
per cent for the first $100,000 and 
3814 per cent on all over that amount 
(FW, Dec. 25, 46). The provision 
was not strictly enforced during the 
war years, when allowance was made 
for the uncertainties of reconversion 
and a corporation’s possible need of 
cash during its transition from war 
work to peacetime production. But 
in 1946 the Treasury Department be- 
gan surveying the situation. Cor- 
porations which do not distribute as 
much as 70 per cent of their earnings 
during a calendar or fiscal year have 
been required to justify their actions 
or suffer the penalty. 


Tax-Evasion Check 


Congress passed the act to halt 
what it regarded as tax-evasion by 
wealthy individuals who transferred 
their investments to personal holding 
companies or induced corporations 
in which they had substantial inter- 
ests to declare only small dividends or 
none at all, in order to minimize their 
own incomes, and taxes. 

The ‘Trico action applied specifical- 
ly to the alleged over-accumulation 
of earnings in 1934 and 1935, on 
which tax penalties of $2.4 million 
were levied, and for 1936 and 1937, 
on which the tax amounted to $1.5 
million. The corporation first ap- 
pealed from the levies and then insti- 
tuted court actions to recover the 
payments to the Government; it still 
hopes to recover some of the later 
payments, including $1 million for 
1943. 

Directors’ responsibilities are ex- 
tensive, as some of them find out 
every now and then, when individual 
shareholders or groups disrupt annual 
meetings, or go into court in an ef- 
fort to block the plans of management 
or to force restoration to the treasury 
of funds which the stockholders be- 
lieve should not have been disbursed 
—as in the recent Trico Products sit- 
uation, or in 1942 when several Gen- 
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eral Motors’ stockholders contended 
that directors had been too generous 
with bonus payments to executives. 
The courts held eight directors 
liable for a total of $4.4 million, plus 
interest, for over-payments covering 
an 1l-year period. A settlement later 
was worked out, 32 officers and direc- 
tors paying a total of $4.5 million into 
the bonus fund. 

In most instances individual stock- 
holders must depend on their own 
ability to sway directors into action, 
or organize sufficiently strong oppo- 
sition at annual meetings to enable a 
new set of directors to be installed. 
Or, as a last resort, they can go into 
court. Except in the case of public 
utility corporations and investment 
companies, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has little to say 


Stocks Having 


concerning the acts of directors. Con- 
trol over industrial companies ex- 
tends little beyond supervision of se- 
curity offerings, approval of proxies 
to be sent to stockholders, and seeing 
to it that stockholders are fully ap- 
prised of the reasons for a corporation 
seeking to buy in its own stock. The 
latter provision has proven particu- 
larly helpful in instances where pre- 
ferred dividend arrears are likely to 
be cleared up and stockholders might 
be induced to sell their stock to the 
company (or to directors “in the 
‘know”’) at prices much below actual 
value. 


Trial Balloon 


Several years ago the SEC, through 
then chairman William O. Douglas, 
sent up what was regarded as a trial 


Ahove-Average 


Earnings and dividends show much less year-to-year 


variation than for general run of stocks — usually 


reflected in somewhat better market stability also 


arketwise, stability is a relative 
M term. Even supposing the 
financial community should be con- 
vinced that the earnings and divi- 
dends of a specific stock would show 
no variations whatever over many 
years, its price would nevertheless be 
influenced, to a degree, by general 
market conditions. This is, of course, 
inevitable under the law of supply and 
demand, which applies to all invest- 
ment ranks and, in the final analysis, 
is the determinant of all prices. 


Degree of Stability 


It is the degree of stability in quo- 
tations with which the investor should 
be concerned in times of general eco- 
nomic uncertainty. This degree itself 
depends upon a number of factors, 
the nature of the industry in which 
a company operates and the essen- 
tiality of its products being among the 
fundamental considerations. Even 
within an industry, however, the de- 
gree of stability varies among compa- 
nies. 

Earnings results from year to year 
can to some extent be smoothed out 
by generous contingency and other 
reserves charged against the good pe- 
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riods to help over the bad years, or 
by such an accounting device as the 
“last-in first-out’? method of inven- 
tory valuation. Again, dividend 
variations can to some extent be 
minimized if directors follow the pol- 
icy of conservatism when earnings 
are high in order to build up re- 
sources to permit liberal payments 
when profits are low. 

Capital structure may also be an 
influence. A high leverage factor re- 
sulting from large bond or preferred 


balloon suggesting legislation requir- 
ing corporations to employ either 
salaried directors who could devote 
a large part of their time to their cor- 
porations or a full-time paid executive 
committee to make recommendations 
to directors. But the proposal met 
slight support. FINANCIAL Wor.LpD 
has frequently urged the addition to 
directorates of a “public director” 
whose sole duty would be to protect 
stockholders’ interests. 

There are many sides to the ques- 
tion, both of the responsibility of di- 
rectors and whether the corporation is 
best served by directors with large 
financial interests in the company— 
or by directors who have little if any 
stock but are equipped with special 
knowledge highly valuable to the 

Please turn to page 26 


Ootahility 


stock issues may seem desirable on 
the upswing of the business cycle, but 
leverage works two ways. It tends 
to magnify the effects of sales con- 
traction no less than of expansion. 
Hence, a conservative capital struc- 
ture is desirable where stability is 
being sought. 


Generous Returns 


The accompanying list of fifteen 
relatively stable equity shares has 
been prepared with these considera- 
tions in mind. It is interesting to 
observe that dividend yields range 
from 5 per cent up, and that the range 
extends to above the 8 per cent level 
with an average of better than 6 per 
cent. 


Stable Stocks Returning Liberal Yields 


7--10-Yr. Average 
Earn- Divi- 





Latest 12 Mos.— 


Earn- Divi- Recent 


Company ings dends ings dends Price Yield 
American Telephone ..... $9.50 $9.00 $7.66 $9.00 150 6.0% 
Corn Products ........... 3.12 2.83 8.38 3.15 63 5.0 
Electric Storage Battery... 2.39 2.20 4.80 3.00 51 5.9 
Endicott Johnson ........ a2.17 al.51 3.27 2.10 30 7.0 
General Foods ........... 2.50 1.88 2.94 2.00 35 5.7 
Lawn Cr.) Ges. ..-..... 1.43 1.21 b1.26 1.50 18 8.3 
Macy (R. H.) & Co....... 2.56 c2.01 4.18 2.30 32 i:2 
Pacific Lighting ......... 3.70 3.00 4.86 3.00 52 5.8 
Pillsbury Mills ......... - £60 1.52 7.73 2.40 31 7.7 
kei wi eds cca 2.23 1.85 2.81 e2.20 41 5.4 
Socony-Vacuum ......... 1.41 0.61 2.86 1.00 16 6.2 
United Shoe Machinery... 3.62 3.58 3.65 3.50 57 6.1 
Washington Gas Light.... 2.12 1.47 1.88 1.50 22 6.8 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co... 2.90 2.02 4.32 2.50 45 5.5 
Wrigley (Wm., Jr.) Co... 3.70 3.42 3.87 3.50 62 5.6 

a—Adjusted for stock split. b—Year 1946. c—-Also paid 1/10 share of preferred stock in 1944. 


e—New regular rate. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Woolen C+ 

Despite its newly found affluence, 
stock remains distinctly speculative. 
Recent price, 42. (Pd. $10 in °47; 
indicated current rate, $6.) Com- 
pany last year earned $11.65 per 
share of common as against a record 
high of $15.37 reported for 1946. (In 
the period 1925-1940, earnings were 
realized on the common stock in only 
three years.) The management ex- 
pects capacity operations of its wool- 
en and worsted mills through the 
third quarter, at least. And perhaps 
in an attempt to duplicate the 1946 
record profits, prices on worsted cloth 
for men’s wear (fall delivery) have 
been raised 2714 to 471% cents a yard. 
The announcement of the increases 
were made at a time when commodity 
markets in general were experiencing 
sharp price declines. 


Case (J. I.) B 

Price of 37 is less than 7 times 
earnings, and trade prospects con- 
tinue promising. An 80-cent “‘year- 
end” dividend in January and the 
asual 40-cent quarterly payable in 
April indicate a 1948 total of $2 vs. 
$1.60 per share in 1947. Since the 
recent annual report envisions an 
output in the current year exceeding 
last year’s record “if conditions re- 
main substantially as at present,” 
dividends would seem to continue 
well on the conservative side. In the 
fiscal year ended October 31, sales 
much more than doubled to $81.2 
million from $38.2 million, and earn- 
ings jumped to $5.50 from a sub- 
normal strike-affected $1.07 per share 
in 1945-46. Property expenditures 
of $9.2 million out of treasury funds 
last year nevertheless left. finances 
strong. 


- Christiana Securities 7 

This over-the-counter “gold chip” 
represents commitment in du Pont at 
8 


a 20% discount; bid price 2,720. 
(Paid $37 each in Mar., June & 
Sept., $37.60 in Dec., 1947, total 
$148.60 vs. $129.30 in 1946.) Under 
the same direction as du Pont, 3 mil- 
lion of whose equity shares represent 
its principal asset, company has a 
liquidating value of about $3,400 per 
share. Earnings take no considera- 
tion of large undistributed equities, 
but have ranged between a depression 
low of $49.66 per share in 1933 and 
last year’s high of $148.56 (vs. 
$129.27 in 1946). Behind each share 
are 20.33 shares of du Pont, but at 
the same price only 16.05 could be 
bought directly. Yield on last year’s 
dividend would be 5.5 per cent vs. 
du Pont’s 4.7 per cent. 





*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


Commercial Solvents C+ 

Expansion and diversification are 
improving stock’s status; recent price 
21. (Paid 50c in June, 37%c & 25c 
year-end in Dec., 1947, total $1.50 
vs. $1 in 1946.) A new $2 million 
program would double the size oi 
company’s research building at Terre 
Haute and provide a new bacterio- 
logical pilot plant and a high-pressure 
research pilot plant. Already under 
construction is a $30 million Gulf 
Coast plant to process natural gas and 
petroleum hydro-carbons into numer- 
ous chemicals. Among the butyl al- 
cohol leader’s newer lines are drugs, 
vitamins, food supplements, insecti- 
cides, ammonia, nitroparaffins and 
many specialties. In nine months 
through September 30, net equaled 
$2.36 vs. $1.14 per share a year be- 
fore. (Also FW, July 2.) 


Commonwealth Edison Bante 

Ranking among the’ strongest of 
utilities, stock yields 5.4% at 26. 
(Div. record unbroken 42 yrs.; qu. 
divs. at $1.40 an. rate in 1943-48.) 


Company plans to start this spring the 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded gy 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy, 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest. 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page, 


first unit of a new $100 million gen- 
erating station, including a 150,000- 
kilowatt unit and a building capable 
of housing this and a like additional 
unit. This raises to $200 million the 
expansion program on which $67 mil- 
lion was spent last year and the re- 
mainder is expected to be budgeted 
this year and next. About $100 mil- 
lion of new bond or stock financing 
will be required. Meanwhile, Chi- 
cago’s electric utility, one of the 
world’s greatest, showed a_ nine- 
month net equivalent to $1.56 vs. 
$1.39 per share in the corresponding 
1946 period. (Also FW, July 9.) 


Consolidated Cigar B 

Recent earnings figures include 
substantial inventory profits, explain- 
ing low price-earnings ratio, with 
stock selling at 30. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at $2 an. rate.) Preliminary report 
for 1947 discloses earnings of $9.32 
vs. $7.01 per share in 1946 before 
contingency reserves, or $7.52 vs. 
$6.57 per share after such charges. 
Sales scored a gain of over one- 
fourth, to $36.7 million from $29.2 
million. Company has been partly 
protected against rising material costs 
by production of most of its own 
shade-grown wrappers and some of 
its sun-grown binders, but has bene- 
fited from better prices since controls 
were terminated. Another earnings 
aid has been the dividend savings in 
preferred retirements in recent years 
over interest charges incurred in new 
borrowings. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber B 


At 42 vs. 77 high in 1946, stock 


appears to discount trade uncertain- 
ties. (Reg. qu. divs. at $4 an. rate.) 
Although quotations are down 45 per 
cent from their peak, earnings of 
$10.93 per share in 1947 were only 
32 per cent lower than 1946’s $16.07 
per share, which also was recognized 
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gs abnormal. The contraction was 
in the face of a $54 million (9 per 
cent) year-to-year sales gain and a 
reduction in contingency reserves to 
$3.63 from $7.26 per share, reflecting 
sharply reduced profit margins. A 
$100 million long term note financing 
refunded $36 million mortgage debt 
and provided $64 million funds for 
an expansion that will be largely com 
pleted this year. Year-end working 
capital was $243 million and current 
ratio 6.1-to-1. (Also FW, Nov. 26.) 


Hires (Charles E.) B 

Trade prospects have improved but 
price of 22 already anticipates earn- 
ings recovery. (Reg. qu. divs. at 
$1.20 an. rate.) In the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1947, company’s 
sales jumped $3.5 million (58.6 per 
cent) and earnings reached $2.35 vs. 
$1.50 per share in 1945-46. Adverse 
weather conditions dropped results 
of the subsequent December quarter 
to 40 cents per share “in the red” 
from a 16-cent profit a year before, 
and also will affect the current 
period’s showing. However, much 
more importance attaches to the five 
months May to September, inclusive, 
when four-fifths of the business nor- 
mally is done. A one-cent per pound 
saving On sugar, company’s principal 
ingredient, would add an estimated 
36 cents per share to pretax earnings. 


New York Air Brake B 

Now priced at 38, shares are a 
more or less typical business cycle 
issue. (Qu. divs. at $2 an rate; paid 
1947 specials of $1 in Oct., 50c in 
Dec.) President Burch observes that 
present profits are based on an un- 
usually large demand and warns: 
“Even a moderate reduction in... 
business would present operating 
problems that could cause a serious 
decline in profits.” However, final 
1947 net was $6.19 vs. $3.65 per 
share in 1946 and he adds that bar- 
ring “serious disturbance in our busi- 
ness situation” an eight-month back- 
log should assure “a high rate of op- 
eration” during 1948. Over one- 
fourth of all freight cars are still to be 
equipped with the new “AB” brakes 
supplied by this company and West- 
inghouse Air Brake under ICC order. 


Noblitt-Sparks B 

At 21, stock is reasonably priced in 
relation to an above-average record 
in a normally cyclical industry. (Adj. 
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to present stk., divs. incr, from $1 to 
$1.60 an. rate in Dec.) Company 
makes auto, truck and tractor parts 
and accessories for original and re- 
placement installation, also home 
radios, appliances, metal outdoor fur- 
niture, dinette sets, etc., largely 
under the Arvin trade name. Oper- 
ations have been profitable in each of 
the past 15 years and in 1947 earn- 
ings reached $4.46 vs. $1.13 per share 
in 1946 (adjusted for 2-for-1 stock 
split last October). Sales were $34.4 
million vs. $20.4 million, up 69 per 
cent. The former sales peak was 
$28.1 million in wartime 1944; the 
prewar high was $15.2 million in 
1941. (Also FW, Nov.'5.) 


Pacific Lighting B+ 

Offers a liberal 5.9% income re- 
turn at 51, with good earnings cov- 
erage. (Reg. qu. divs. at $3 an. rate 
in 1938-48; unbroken record dates 
from 1909.) The Pacific Coast's 
largest natural gas distributor oper- 
ates largely in the Los Angeles area. 
Domestic and commercial customers 
take 60 per cent of company’s output 
and provide 80 per cent of its rev- 
enues. After 17 years of relatively 
stable earnings (averaging $3.60 per 
share) 1946 net rose to $4.84 from 
$3.02 per share in 1945, and 1947 re- 
turned $4.86 per share. An offering 
of $75 million 27s brought par last 
October and proceeds were applied 


to a $300 million expansion through 
1951. 


Phelps Dodge B 

A business cycle issue, stock is one 
of the better situated members of the 
copper group; recent price, 42. Quar- 
terly dividends were lifted from 40 to 
80 cents last June and go to $1 next 
month, while extras of 40 cents in 
March and $1 in December brought 
the 1947 total to $4.20 vs. $1.60 per 
share in 1946. Final 1947 net has 
not yet been published, but for the 
June 30 half year earnings were $4.66 
vs. a small deficit during the strike- 
bound first half of 1946; $2.93 was 
shown for the full year 1946. Along 
with high demand and prices favor- 
ing the whole industry, the second 
largest domestic copper producer and 
fabricator and third largest gold and 
silver producer now is realizing on 
$83.5 million capital expenditures 
over 16 years, including $45 million 
in developing the huge Morenci open- 
pit mine. (Also FW, May 28.) 


Truax-Traer C+ 

Characteristics of industry render 
shares speculative, although they are 
above-average in their group; price, 
about 13. (Reg. qu. divs. incr. from 
$1 to $1.20 an. rate in March; adj. 
for 100% stk. div. in Nov., paid 55c 
in 1946, $1.0214 in 1947.) Registra- 
tion of wholly-owned Central Barge 
shares for offering to Truax-Traer 
stockholders has been canceled. 
Without elaboration, President Truax 
has stated: “Other matters developed 
in connection with the proceedings 
. . . that the Board of Directors felt 
might lead to other alternatives and 
should be given further considera- 
tion.” In the six months ended Oc- 
tober 31, net equaled $1.78 vs. $1.10 


per share a year before. (Also FW, 
Feb. 11.) 
. Woolworth, F. W. A 


An investment issue, stock yields 
5.7% at 44. (Reg. qu.. divs. incr, 
from $1.60 to $2 an. rate mn March, 
1947; also pays 50-cent March ex- 
tras.) With an 18 per cent gain in 
December, full-year 1947 sales were 
up 7.4 per cent to $593 million from 
$552 million in 1946. Profit mar- 
gins were narrower but there was a 
moderately higher net of $4.32 vs. 
$4.12 per share, largely because of 
63 vs. 50 cents received from the Brit- 
ish subsidiary. Woolworth carries 
the shares of the English company at 
$30.9 million vs. $296.3 million open 
market value. The German subsid- 
iary, which operated 82 stores and 
earned $1.9 million in prewar 1939, 
but was later written down to $1, has 
reopened 44 units. (Also FW, Apr. 
16.) 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube B 
Stock is a “businessman’s comiit- 
ment” ; recent price, 68. A $1 spe- 
cial dividend in January, added to $1 
quarterly regulars, indicates a $5 to- 
tal for 1948 against $4 in 1947 and $3 
in 1946. Last year’s net equaled 
$13.31 vs. $8.51 per share in 1946, 
yet it was understated to the unspeci- 
fied extent that a $4 million ($2.39 
per share) special reserve for in- 
creased construction and replacement 
costs was applicable to 1948 as well 
as 1947, In recent years, Youngs- 
town’s expansion in flat products fa- 
cilities has lessened its dependence 
upon tubular specialties, and addi- 
tions to coke, coal and ingot facilities 
have rounded out the business. 








West Penn Electric—_ 
New Utility Issue 


The American Water Works & Electric's power and 


light successor now on the Big Board; quarterly 


dividends at the initial rate would yield 7.1 per cent. 


(>}* January 19, the 2,343,105 
shares of common stock of The 
West Penn Electric Company were 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. This issue was distributed 
share for share to common stock- 
holders of the American Water 
Works & Electric Company, Inc., 
in the latter’s final liquidation under 
the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935. The principal 
objective of the plan was to segre- 
gate that company’s water prop- 
erties from its electric activities. This 
already had been accomplished 
through sale to stockholders and 
the public of the shares of the water 
business successor, American Water 
Works, Inc., which was listed on the 
“Big Board” last September. 


Incorporated 1925 


The West Penn Electric Company 
has been in existence since Decem- 
ber 1925, when it was incorporated 
for the purpose of acquiring control 
of the electric, gas, transportation 
and certain other subsidiaries of 
American Water Works & Electric 
Company, Inc. 

Itself a registered holding com- 
pany, West Penn Electric has four 
principal subsidiaries. -Of the vot- 
ing stocks of the West Penn Power 
Company, about 59 per cent is owned 
directly and about 27 per cent 
through the wholly-owned West 
Penn Railways Company, or a total 
of 86 per cent held by the consolida- 
tion. The other two, the Mononga- 
hela Power Company and The Poto- 
mac Edison Company, are 100 per 
cent owned. 

West Penn Power serves a popu- 
lation of about 1.1 million in south- 
west Pennsylvania, including impor- 
tant coal and steel areas in the gen- 
eral vicinity of, but not including, 
Pittsburgh. Monongahela Power Com- 
pany serves a population of 750,000 
in largely industrial areas of northern 
West Virginia and adjoining Ohio, 
10 


Maryland and Virginia. Potomac 
Edison serves a predominantly rural 
population of about 460,000 in ad- 
jacent parts of Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
centering around the Potomac Val- 
ley; its Blue Ridge Transportation 
subsidiary operates interurban bus 
transportation extending from Bal- 
timore and Washington to Pitts- 
burgh. West Penn Railways fur- 
nishes electric railway transportation 
to parts of western Pennsylvania. 

The electric facilities of the sub- 
sidiaries include 39 electric generat- 
ing stations having an aggregate net 
capacity of 891,935 kilowatts, to 
which new construction will have 
added about 168,000 kilowatts in 
1949 and 130,000 in 1951. Trans- 
portation properties include 214 
buses and 106 electric railway cars, 
operating over 1,791 and 156 miles 
of routes, respectively. In the full 
year 1946, output totaled 4,359 mil- 
lion kilowatt hours, about 96 per cent 
system-generated and the rest pur- 
chased. 

During the twelve months ended 
September 30, 1947, total operating 





West Penn Electric 

Operating *Common 
Revenues Share tDivi- 
Year (Millions) Earnings dends 
Lo! $40.3 $2.28 $1.39 
eee 29.3 0.90 0.90 
Perr 38.1 1.61 0.56 
ae ae 40.3 1.35 0.91 
a 37.2 0.67 0.25 
Lh 40.3 1.06 0.60 
i ee 44.2 1.32 0.52 
PONE scence s 48.3 1.03 0.42 
er 53.6 0.84 0.04 
iL ee 58.1 0.75 0.14 
rer 61.1 0.77 0.19 
og Tee 61.9 0.83 0.41 
i Re 64.1 2.48 0.86 

Twelve months ended September 30: 
Le re $62.5 $1.78 dion 
ee 70.8 2.54 7 





*Adjusted to present capitalization—see text. 
tTotal “B’’ and common dividends adjusted to 
present common. 725-cent initial dividend payable 
on present stock March 25, 1948. 


revenues of the system totaled $70.8 
million and were derived about 89 
per cent from electricity, 6.2 per cent 
from buses, 2.2 per cent from rail- 
ways and 2.2 per cent from gas and 
miscellaneous operations. 

West Penn has been in existence 
nearly a quarter-century, but there 
is little significance in unadjusted 
statistics on past operating results, 
The accompanying tabulation there- 
fore undertakes some revisions. 

Common share earnings for past 
years are adjusted to the present 
capitalization. They allow for (1) an 
increase in company common stock 
from 1.3 million to 2.3 million shares 
(effectively a 7814% stock divi- 
dend) to make possible the parent’s 
share-for-share distribution; and 
(2) surrender by the parent and can- 
cellation of all company stocks owned, 
including 52,411 shares of 7 per cent 
and 300 of 6 per cent preferreds, 4,- 
470 shares of $7 Class “A” and 165,- 
742 of Class “B” stocks. 


Calculation Allowances 


In the cases of the twelve-month 
periods ended September 30, 1947 
and 1946, the calculations also make 
allowance for (3) inclusion of cer- 
tain expenses formerly borne by the 
parent company and (4) adjustment 
in income taxes which would have 
resulted from the filing of returns on 
the present basis. Calculations of 
past dividends represent actual dis- 
bursements on Class “B” and com- 
mon stocks, divided by the present 
common share capitalization. 

While common stock per-share 
earnings calculations for past years 
are thus not to be taken as precise 
representations of results based on 
the present corporate and capital set- 
ups, they are nevertheless valuable as 
reflecting trends and indicating year- 
to-year variations. The latest twelve- 
month period calculations are based 
on actual company-released  state- 
ments and show a net for the 1946- 
47 period of $2.94 vs. $1.78 per 
share a year before. 

Latest annual earnings therefore 
were very nearly triple the $1 an- 
nual dividend rate that is indicated 
by the initial quarterly 25-cent divi- 
dend, payable on the new common 
March 25. But with the stock at 
current levels around 14, even a rate 
of only $1 affords a yield of 7.1 per 
cent, a liberal return for an issue of 
this character. 
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Yields Nary Among Guaranteed Hails 





Railroads Important in ladastrial Traffic 


Finfoto 


ppealing largely to institutions 
A and a small group of individual 
investors, guaranteed rail stocks af- 
ford widely varying yields. Factors 
that determine the markets for issues 
of. this type are principally the im- 
portance of the property covered, its 
earning power, the terms of the lease 
(or guarantee) and the’ earning 
power of the lessee or guarantor road. 

Those guaranteed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, a dividend payer it- 
self for more than a century, and 
which are valuable segments of the 
parent company, rate among the 
highest, as a group, in quality. Sub- 
stantial blocks of United New Jer- 
sey Railroad & Canal common and 
of Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago preferred, both guaranteed by 
the Pennsylvania, are held by insur- 
ance companies. Insurance firms also 
own a large proportion of Delaware 
& Bound Brook stock (part of the 
Reading Company’s main line) and 
of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway, a coal carrier and important 
feeder line for the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and the Atlantic Coast Line, its 
guarantors. 


Closely Held 


These stocks yield a comparatively 
low return and for the most part are 
closely held. Others in the same cate- 
gory, commanding highest ratings, 
are the Cleveland & Pittsburgh, the 
Delaware Railroad, and the Northern 
Central (extending from Baltimore 
to Lake Ontario) all carrying heavy 
traffic for the Pennsylvania over 
double-tracked lines. Another rail 
link of prime importance in the Penn- 
sylvania system, transporting ore 
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Quality also covers wide range with some 
issues semi-speculative despite their con- 
tractual claims. Highlights of the group 


from Lake Erie to Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh is the Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town & Ashtabula Railway. There 
are fewer than 91,000 shares of this 
last-named road outstanding, how- 
ever, and only 12,591 shares of 10 
per cent stock of the Philadelphia & 
Trenton, forming part of the Penn- 
sylvania’s four-tracked main line. Of 
the Philadelphia & Trenton stock, 
60.8 per cent is owned by the United 
New Jersey Railroad & Canal and 
so is of small importance marketwise. 
Also very highly rated is the Pitts- 
burgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 3 per 
cent common stock which is guaran- 
teed by the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, a subsidiary of United 
States Steel. A vital traffic link for 
U.S. Steel’s ore supply moving from 
Lake Erie to Pittsburgh, this road 
is operated as a part of the Bessem- 
er & Lake Erie Railroad (owned by 
U. S. Steel). Approximately 80 per 
cent of Pittsburgh, Bessemer & 
Lake Erie’s common stock (200,000 
shares) are also owned by U. S. Steel 
as well as 76 per cent of the 40,000 
preferred shares outstanding. 

- As compared with the leased lines 
guaranteed by the Pennsylvania, 
substantially higher yields are shown 
by the various leased-line stocks in 
the New York Central group. Since 
the Central was a borderline road of 


the 1930s and again lost money in 
1946, the market tends to weigh the 
individual merits of the leased line 
issues. The Detroit, Hillsdale & 
Southwestern stock falls into a semi- 
speculative category, therefore, since 
the road is of small importance traf- 
ficwise even though it is under per- 
petual lease. Fort Wayne & Jack- 
son Railroad preferred is close to 
speculative for the same reason. A 
larger property, the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (Big 
Four) owns some important main 
line mileage in the Midwest and has 
better rating. The Central owns all 
but 14,819 shares of the preferred 
and all but 6,712 of the common. 


Traffic Light 


Two leased lines on which traffic 
density is rather light are the Beech 
Creek Railroad and the Boston & 
Albany, the one a 96-mile-long prop- 
erty which originates some coal traf- 
fic in Pennsylvania, the other with 
362 miles of main track extending, 
with its various branches, between 
Boston and Rensselaer, New York. 
The Beech Creek property was leased 
in 1890 for a term of 999 years at 
a rental equivalent to 4 per cent of 
the capital stock, bond interest, or- 
ganization. expenses and taxes. Bos- 

Please turn to page 25 


Twenty Leased Roads with Guaranteed Dividends 


Dividend Recent 

Stock Guarantor (or Lessee) Rate Price Yield 

Alabama & Vicksburg..... Pe ere ree $6.00 101 5.9% 
Allegheny & Western...... Baltimore & Ohio.......... 6.00 90 6.6 
Beech Creek R.R........... New York Central......... 2.00 30 6.6 
Boston & Albany.......... New York Central......... 8.75 119 7.3 
Canada Southern .......... New York Central......... 3.00 39 7.7 
Car., Clinchfield & Ohio....Atl. Coast Line—L. & N... 5.00 104 4.8 
i ee | 8 eee New York Central......... 5.00 83 6.1 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh.... Pennsylvania R.R. ......... 3.50 74 47 
Delaware Railroad ........ Pennsylvania R.R. ......... 2.00 39 5.1 
Detroit, Hills. & So........ New York Central ......... 4.00 56 7.1 
Erie & Pittsburgh ......... Pennsylvania R.R. ......... 3.20 64 5.0 
Fort Wayne & Jackson pf.. New York Central ......... 5.00 63 7.9 
Ill. Central Leased Lines... Illinois Central ............ 4.00 96 4.2 
North Pennsylvania ....... Reading Company ......... 4.00 91 44 
Northern Central .......... Pennsylvania R.R. ........ 4.00 84 48 
Pittsburgh, Bess. & L.E....Carnegie-Illinois Steel ..... 1.50 39 3.9 
Pitts., Ft. W., & Chic. pf. Pennsylvania R.R. ......... 7.00 158 4.4 
So. Ry—Mobile . Ohio...Southern Railway *......... 4.00 71 5.6 
United N.J.R.R. & Canal..Pennsylvania R.R. ......... 10.00 256 3.9 
Vicksburg, Shreve. & Pac.. Illinois Central ............ 5.00 87 5.7 

_— 














Defends The recent break in 
Commodity commodity prices 
Exchanges lends further support 


to the contention that 
the commodity exchanges are healthy 
American institutions which, if al- 
lowed to operate freely as_ they 
should, will adjust prices ultimately 
to the best interests of the average 
consumer. This point of view was 
expressed clearly recently by Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
—one of the leading brokers in se- 
curities and commodities—in a full- 
page advertisement that appeared in 
a number of the nation’s newspapers. 

Merrill Lynch advanced several 
cogent reasons why the commodity 
exchanges cannot be blamed for the 
upswing of prices—why the Adminis- 
tration’s blasts against speculation in 
commodities were unwarranted and 
unjustified. It pointed to the already 
well known fact that the tremendous 
world-wide demand for grains, cotton 
and other foodstuffs was partially re- 
sponsible for high commodity prices. 
Higher prices are to be expected as 
the natural result any time that de- 
mand sharply exceeds the supply of a 
given product. However, over and 
above this the Government’s purchas- 
ing policies played a major role in 
stimulating commodity prices to even 
higher levels. 

Increasing margin requirements— 
as called for by the Administration 
as an antidote—only burdens and up- 
sets the normal operation of free 
markets, which if left alone could as- 
sure consumers fair prices. Any arti- 
ficiality that is injected into these 
markets seriously interrupts their 
important task of stabilizing prices. 

As for the speculators—who inci- 
dentally provide a certain element of 
stability to the market—theirs is only 
a flea bite in the aggregate amount of 
transactions on these exchanges. 

Merrill Lynch is to be commended 
for pointing out to the public how 
commodity exchanges help to reduce 
risks and lower the cost of food to ‘the 
consumer, and how: the speculator 
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performs an economic function. In 
so doing it rendered the public a real 
service, and perhaps has aided the av- 
erage consumer better to appraise re- 
cent events on the commodity scene. 


WhatIs We are beginning to feel 
Draining ‘ore and more the im- 
Us? pact of the past sixteen 


years of flouting funda- 
mental economic laws by New Deal 
theorists. It started in the early 
thirties with the NRA’s attempt to 
stimulate recovery. At the same time 
the late President Roosevelt took the 
nation off the gold standard in the be- 
lief that raising the price of gold and 
cheapening the dollar would create 
additional purchasing power. In the 
meanwhile his underlying idealistic 
principles were the wider distribution 
of wealth and a hostile attitude to- 
ward private enterprise. The years 
passed rapidly and brought concom- 
itantly the war and a rapid increase 
in the rate of taxation until it dis- 
couraged incentive. 

Now we are paying a high price for 
having pursued false principles of 
management and regulation for so 
long. We are first beginning to real- 
ize that in a free enterprise system 
mankind cannot be placed in shackles 
without destroying his incentive for 
progress. These obstructionist poli- 
cies have drained venture capital 
which could have been employed to 
recreate new wealth. They have 
raised the hope in Russia that this 
nation is heading for collapse—a hope 
that will not be realized but that 
nevertheless is the cause for consid- 
erable pessimism among businessmen, 

The nation needs another new deal, 
but one recognizing that in order to 
encourage people to work, to exercise 
thrift and to employ initiative, they 
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must be permitted to save a part of 
what they earn, thereby creating the 
new wealth that is the life-blood of 
progress. We have the inherent qual- 
ities to create wealth, but we are not 
permitted to exercise them. But we 
will find a way out of our predica- 
ment, as we have in the past when 
the outlook was gloomy. A change in 
national policy dictated by sound rea- 
soning and minus the clap-trap pana- 
ceas that have glutted the nation for 
so many years could provide the key- 
note of optimism that we require, 


Passing Thomas W. Lamont will 

Ot be remembered by the 
financial community, and 

Lamont | . 


particularly by the elders 
in that field, as one of our conserva- 
tive titans. It is almost needless to 
state, for his career in itself is ample 
proof, that he stood for soundness 
and integrity in financial dealings. 

Lamont was devoid of selfishness 
and during his professional ventures 
kept in mind the good of the nation 
at large. Many present-day large cor- 
porations owe their growth to his ef- 
forts for, as a dominant partner of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, he guided 
their early financial policies. 

His passing will be regretted not 
only in the world of banking and 
finance but also in the fields of jour- 
nalism and publishing, where he also 
wielded considerable influence. 

While he began his business career 
as a reporter, his talent for organiz- 
ing soon led him to finance. Step by 
step he climbed to prominence in 
banking until his services were re- 
cruited by the House of Morgan, 
where he was a principal pillar of 
wisdom until he passed away peace- 
fully at the age of 77. Until his last 
day he remained the modest genius 
that typified his career. 

The passing of the elder Lamont 
truly leaves an empty chair in his 
field of activity. Those who had the 
good fortune to know him intimately 
will always remember him as a friend- 
ly man who loved his fellow men. 
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Fire Brick Makers 
Show High Earnings 


Good profits should continue while steel 


activity holds up. Over longer term, cyclical 


factors again will shape earnings pattern 


sed in quantity by the steel, 
U utility and railroad industries, 
the fire brick may be considered a 
symbol of industrial activity. As the 
lining for the furnace it is in demand 
in cement manufacture, in non- 
ferrous metal and chemical plants, 
for glass and ceramics, and the steam 
locomotive. But it is the steel in- 
dustry, where heats are so intense 
that the furnaces have to be relined 
three or four times each year, that 
constitutes the fire brick makers’ best 
customer. 


Sales Pattern 


Output of fire brick, therefore, is 
closely related to steel production, 
and although the uses of this refrac- 
tory material have widened consid- 
erably during the last 10 years, its 
sales pattern continues to be deter- 
mined largely by variations in steel 
demand. Because of large manufac- 
turing overhead costs for the fire 
brick, changes in sales volume, either 
up or down, are reflected by much 
larger swings in earnings results. In 
this respect, fire brick manufacture 
resembles the currently prosperous 
cement industry. Again, as in 





General Refractories 


Net 

Sales Earned 

(Mil- -— Per Share— Divi- Price Range 
Year lions) Pretax Net dends High Low 


1929..N.R. $9.39 $8.51 $4.50 881%4—50 
1932.. $2.8 D4.68 D4.36 None 153%— 1% 


1937.. 12.6 4.84 3.20 2.00 701%4—18 
1938.. 66 0.98 0.30 None 414—15% 
1939.. 11.0 3.63 2.24 0.50 354—244 
1940.. 13.4 431 246 1.25 3334—20 
1941.. 21.2 764 2.70 1.40 291%4—14 
1942.. 25.7. 7.35 2.27 1.20 191%4—14% 
1943.. 243 469 1.94 1.20 233%%—15% 
1944.. 19.3 1.74 146 1.10 257%—193% 
1945.. 19.3 3.77 1.66 1.00 34 —21 
1946.. 21.9 493 2.36 1.00 364—20% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1946. .$15.0 $1.94 $1.08 
1947.. 23.6 7.19 


4.39 a$l.75a293,—1814 


N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit (before $3.34 
extraordinary charges.) a—Full year. 
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cement-making, raw materials and 
the finished product are weighty in 
respect to the price level, and there- 
fore plants must be located near 
mines and quarries and convenient to 
markets. The industry, therefore, 
decentralizes its plant. 

Among the 100 (more or less) 
companies engaged in the manufac- 
ture of fire brick, Harbison-Walker 
Refractories of Pittsburgh ranks first, 
contributing nearly one-third of the 
industry total, while General Refrac- 
tqgries Company of Philadelphia ac- 
counts for about one-fifth. These 
companies have manufacturing plants 
in nearly a dozen states with sales 
offices and warehouses in most of the 
large metropolitan centers through- 
out the country, and sales agents in 
many parts of the world. Recently 
both Harbisonand General have been 
expanding and improving their plants 
in various parts of the country, a 
postwar program well under way but 
not yet completed. 


Recent Reports 


Although Harbison has enjoyed 
better profit margins than General in 
the past because of greater concen- 
tration on higher-priced products, 
comparative nine-months _ reports 
show larger gains by General Re- 
fractories, indicative of the sales lev- 
erage factor. 

During the first nine months of 1946, 
General Refractories earned only 
$508,453 net or $1.08 per capital 
share on sales of $15.0 million, but in 
the same nine months of the follow- 
ing year, on sales of $23.6 million, 
net zoomed to $2.1 million or $4.39 
per share. In other words, while sales 
were increasing 124 per cent, profits 
rose more than 300 per cent. Mean- 
time Harbison, which had sales of 
$31.3 million in 1946, but does not re- 
port on them quarterly, saw profits 
rise from $1.8 million in the first nine 
months of 1946 to $3.4 million in the 


same 1947 period, a gain of around 
90 per cent. Although good profits 
should continue for both companies 
as long as the high rate of activity in 
the iron and steel industry continues, 
the descent from present earnings 
levels could be approximately at the 
same respective rates. 

Dividends nevertheless have been 
paid by each company over extended 
periods with only a few breaks. Com- 
mencing payments in 1912, General 
has paid in every year except 1932- 
34 and 1938, while Harbison-Walker 
has missed in only one year (1933) 
since 1910. 

During 1947, each company raised 
its quarterly dividend disbursements 
to 50 cents, paying a total of $1.75 


during the year with $2.00 in- 
dicated for 1948. Over the long 
term, however, Harbison’s higher 


price-earnings ratios reflect the 
greater dividend liberality. During 
the five-year period 1942-46, Harbi- 
son price ratios at their highs were 
10.7, 12.8, 17.8, 26.1, and 16.4 com- 
pared with 8.4, 11.8, 17.1, 20.5, and 


15.3 for General Refractories. 


Current Outlook 


Both companies anticipate con- 
tinued high production throughout 
the rest of this year. Considerable 
volume has been going into new 
physical plant as well as for replace- 
ment in the steel industry, and no let- 
up in this demand is expected for 
some months. Over the longer term, 
however, the earnings pattern of the 
two refractory material companies 
will again by shaped by cyclical fac- 
tors, although the cycle will be modi- 
fied in comparison with that of the 
steel industry. 





Harbison-Walker 
N 
Sales Earned 


(Mil- -— Per Share— Divi- 
Year lions) Pretax Net dends 


1929..N.R N.R. 


Price Range 
High Low 


$3.53 $2.25 75 —54 


1932..N.R. N.R. D057 0.12 18 —/7 


1937. .$17.3 $284 217 2.00 58%4—18 

1938.. 9.3 0.64 041 0.50 3434—15 

1939.. 13.4 163 124 100 33%—17 

1940.. 16.1 2.68 1.72 125 28%—16% 
1941.. 27.3 469 181 1.50 25%4—12% 
1942.. 338 543 152 1.12 163%—12% 
1943.. 31.6 382 1.38 1.00 1834—13% 
1944.. 264 2.57 1.18 100 21 —15% 
1945.. 278 2.76 1.11 1.00 29%—18% 
1946.. 31.3 456 2.70 1.35 3434—20% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


ge RS A re 
1947..N.R. N.R. 2.48 a$1.75 a2714—19%4 





N.R.—Not reported. a—Full year. 
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Gold Mines" 


Thrive On Deflation 


Fixed price for their output makes profits fluctuate inversely 
with costs. Reversal of the inflationary trend of the past 


few years would thus benefit yellow metal producers 


hose who remember the spectacu- 
lar market action of the gold 
shares during the “reflation” of 1933, 
but have no other knowledge of the 
factors that influence this group, 
would be warranted in expressing 
some surprise at the relatively laggard 
performance of gold equities during 
the past several years. If gold stocks 
are good inflation hedges, why have 
they not reacted favorably to the ris- 
ing price level? The answer, of 
course, is that gold shares are not 
inflation hedges at all—in fact, are 
undesirable commitments during in- 
flationary periods—unless the infla- 
tion proceeds to such a point that it 
results in devaluation of the currency. 
This took place in 1934, resulting 
in an increase in the price of gold 
from $20.67 an ounce to $35. But 
there seems almost no prospect what- 
ever that it will occur again at any 
time within the foreseeable future. 
Thus, if gold mining enterprises are 
to show significant improvement over 
their recent mediocre earnings, it will 
not be because they can obtain more 
dollars for their product. 


Market Provided 


The U. S. Treasury, by law, pro- 
vides an unlimited market for all the 
gold which can be produced. Earn- 
ings of gold producers therefore de- 
pend solely on the volume of produc- 
tion they are able to attain and on the 
level of their costs. In both respects, 
they have been at a disadvantage in 
recent years, and while the situation 
is improving it still has a long way to 
go before pre-war earnings can be 
achieved. 

To conserve labor and materials for 
the war effort, gold mining was sus- 
pended in this country from mid-1943 
to mid-1945. Canadian regulation 
was not so strict as this, but even in 
Canada, gold mines were unable to 
maintain prewar output levels. And 
even today, production remains sub- 
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normal. U.S. mine output last year 
totaled 2.09 million ounces, a distinct 
improvement over the 955,000 ounces 
of 1945, but less than half the 1940 
record of 4.87 million ounces. A 
shortage of labor was the principal 
restrictive influence; Homestake 
Mining, for instance, was able to ob- 
tain only 60 to 65 per cent of the la- 
bor required for full-scale operation. 

Higher costs have also been a han- 
dicap, as is always true during a pe- 
riod of advancing commodity prices. 
Operating costs of McIntyre Poréu- 
pine last year amounted to $6.88 per 
ton of ore milled, against $4.97 in 
1939. Wages are by far the largest 
element of cost in gold mining; the 
increase in wage rates since 1939 has 
amounted to some 40 per cent in 
Canada and about 60 per cent in this 
country. Explosives, steel and fuel 
are the principal items which have 
to be purchased. 

For the past year and a half, Cana- 
dian mines have been operating un- 
der an additional handicap as com- 
pared with their experience during the 
immediately preceding years. Can- 
ada devalued its currency in Septem- 
ber 1939 and thereafter Canadian gold 
producers received $38.50 an ounce 
for their output rather than $35, but 
early in July 1946 the Canadian dol- 
lar was Officially restored to parity 
with the U. S. dollar and this premi- 
um vanished. Since Canada badly 
needs American dollars, a subsidy has 
been proposed for its gold producers. 
These payments would be based on 
operating costs and production levels. 


Even if approved, they would be of 
little benefit to any of the Canadian 
mines (except McIntyre) whose se- 
curities are listed on exchanges in 
this country. 

The recent drop in commodity 
prices has not affected any of the 
comparatively few materials needed in 
conducting gold mining operations, 
nor has it affected the general level 
of wage rates. but if it is extended 
far enough to stave off further wage 
increases, and particularly if it should 
become sufficiently extensive to lead 
to any decline in wages, it would be 
of material benefit to gold mining en- 
terprises. Such a development ap- 
pears to be rather distant, but it lends 
the better gold shares potential at- 
traction as deflation hedges, since 
these issues at present prices appear 
realistically adjusted to the difficulties 
with which they are now contending. 


Industry Leaders 


Many gold mines with listed securi- 
ties outstanding have been hampered 
in recent years by declines in the 
amount or grade of ore reserves, rock 
bursts, extreme increases in operating 
costs or other conditions which make 
their equities unsuitable for the needs 
of the conservative investor. The 
three issues in the accompanying 
table, however, do not suffer from 
these disadvantages. 

Homestake Mining, the only do- 
mestic equity listed, is the largest 
gold. producer in this country and 
has a long record of profitable opera- 
tions and continuous dividends 
marred only by suspension of pay- 
ments in 1920 and 1943-45. The com- 
pany commenced operations in 1878 
and started paying dividends the fol- 
lowing year. Developed ore reserves 
have been increased in recent years, 
and contrary to the usual experience, 
have risen in gold content with depth. 
The properties are located in South 
Dakota. 

Dome Mines operates in the Porcu- 
pine district of Ontario. Ore re- 

Please turn to page 25 


The Better Gold Mining Shares 


= - Earned Per Share 
r—— Interim —. -——\—Dividends———.. Recent 


-—— Annual 








1945 1946 1946 1947 1946 1947 Price 
Dome Mines ......... a$1.18 a$1.05 ab$1.09 c$1.17% c$1.02% 17 
Homestake Mining .. D0.24 1.18 e$0.48 e0.86 1.40 2.00 38 
McIntyre Porcupine .. af3.12  af2.76 agl.83 ag2.20 3.27% c3.01% 48 
a—Before depletion. b—Full year. c—In Canadian currency, less 15% non-residence tax. e—Six 


months ended June 30. 
December 31. D—Deficit. 


f—Fiscal years ended March 31 of following year. g—Nine months ended 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Conservatism should continue to govern invest- 
ment policies, although coming months may bring 
considerable improvement in market background 


Stock prices have accomplished some measure 
of recovery-from their recent sharp break, but 
buying interest has been limited and the volume of 
transactions has been unusually small. Obviously, 
confidence has experienced a shock and investors 
are inclined to await further clues as to the future 
before entering buying orders for what appear to 
be statistical bargains in the stock market. Atten- 
tion continues to be directed largely toward com- 
modities, and the feeling in most circles still is 
that in the long run further declines in farm prod- 
ucts would be a good thing for the general economy. 
- But if there should appear signs of the decline 
extending to industrial products there would be 
raised the threat of significant inventory losses, 
which of course would be an adverse stock market 
influence. 


The fact is, however, that industrial commodi- 
ties experienced no such price rise as that which 
produced the condition of unbalance in the agricul- 
tural group. And many non-farm goods continue 
in such short supply that gray markets in numerous 
products are commonplace. As long as this sort 
of situation continues, there will be no material 
recession in industrial commodity prices. 


It is to be hoped that one of the results of the 
food price drops will be to take the steam out of 
the prospective campaign for a third round of wage 
increases. The declines that have so far occurred 
seem to have had little effect on union leaders, who 
have reiterated their determination to press new 
demands in the coming months. Despite the in- 
flationary implications of further wage increases at 
this time, the market doubtless would tend to place 
more emphasis on their effect upon corporate profit 
margins. Break-even points in many industries 
have already been lifted to such high levels that 
any material drop in sales volume would quickly 
wipe out earnings for numerous companies. Addi- 
tional wage boosts without correspondingly lifting 
selling prices would make earnings results even 
more vulnerable to a recession in sales. 
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Unhealthy commodity price relationships and 
fear of adverse wage developments in the months 
ahead have been among the factors that for a con- 
siderable time kept stock prices in check and pre- 
vented rallies from lasting very long or getting very 
far. The result has been a discouraging situation 
for profit-eager investors, but the very failure of 
the market’s refusal to advance to levels that seemed 
warranted by current earnings now is an important 
element of its soundness. Once the farm product 
price readjustment has been completed and‘ there 
has been a satisfactory solution of the new wage 
problem, the foundation should have been created 
for an upward move in stock prices considerably 
more impressive than any we have seen for many 
months. 


The unusually small trading volume in recent 
sessions has been a negative factor, from a technical 
standpoint, but the market picture has not been 
wholly unfavorable. While the decline in the Dow- 
Jones industrial price average was not halted until 
it was within three points of the 1946 and 1947 
low points (approximately the 163-level), the rail 
group showed much greater resistance to selling 
pressure and held well above the lows of the two 
previous years. However, any resumption of the 
retreat by the industrial index that carries it below 
163—where the 1946 and 1947 declines both were 
stopped—would suggest that further distance would 
have to be covered on the downside before comple- 
tion of the market’s readjustment phase. 


Even at the peak back in the spring of 1936, 
with the industrial average at 212, it could hardly 
be said that there was any great amount of inflation 
in the stock market, and there seem sound grounds 
for the opinion that the great bulk of the decline 
has already been seen. There seems little reason 
for disturbing holdings of good quality stocks 
affording liberal incomes. And the time ‘for pur- 
chases on the basis of profit prospects may not be 
very far in the future. 

Written February 19, 1947; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Commodity Declines Not General 


With the readjustment of grain and other com- 
modity prices entering a secondary phase, the 
reluctance of many commodities, mainly in the 
non-food class, to go along with the downtrend 
encourages the belief that no broad business set- 
back is developing. The decline in steel production, 
for one thing, results from no letdown in demand 
but is manifestly a sort of cold weather hangover. 
Prices of steel pipe and some other products, in 
fact, have been advanced. Higher prices are indi- 
cated also on some aluminum products in reflection 
of rising scrap prices, and the primary non-ferrous 
metal markets generally have shown stability. 

Copper deliveries to consumers in January were 
at the highest level of any month since March 
1947, and February deliveries are reported to show 
no falling off, except for delays early in the month 
related to transportation difficulties. Stocks of cop- 
per, lead and zinc held by producers and smelters 
are still around the lowest levels since the end of 
the war, and represent only a few weeks of con- 
sumption at current rates. Domestic metal produc- 
tion continues far under consuming demand and 
receipts of foreign metal have expanded. Plans of 
the Government to acquire large tonnages of metals 
and materials for stockpiling have been held up 
because of the heavy current requirements of pri- 
vate industry. 

Cotton shared to some extent in the commodity 
price break, but trade reports indicate willingness 
of mills to take offerings on setbacks, and this has 
provided a substantial measure of price support. 
A factor in the cotton situation, of course, is the 
uncertainty concerning the Marshall Plan in its 
final form and clarification of its effect on the 
export situation. Natural rubber prices have been 
weak for some time, but here the world situation, 
as well as the future of the chemical rubber section 
of the industry, are important factors. 


Retail Buying Slowed 


Although the decline in commodity prices has 
not been generally reflected at retail supply sources 
of either soft or hard goods, the lower food prices 
seem to have led consumers to expect lower prices 
generally. Retaifers are complaining that customers 
are prone to weigh prices and wait, with buying at 
a much slower pace than usual during the Lenten 
season. Although Lincoln’s Birthday last year wit- 
nessed a wave of retail buying, a relatively poor 
showing was made during the second week of this 
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month. .In New York City during the week ended 
February 14 department store sales rose only 1 per 
cent above the level of a year ago (New York 
Federal Reserve Bank estimate) although the price 
level now is considerably higher. Thus there has 
been an actual loss in unit volume, attributable 
to consumer resistance to high prices following the 
dip in commodities and retail foods. In the long 
run, of course, lower prices for food will leave the 
consumer more cash to spend in department stores. 


Fire Loss at New Peak 


Damage by fires in the United States reached a 
new peak in 1947 at $693 million, up 23 per cent, 
or $131 million, from 1946. The previous all-time 
high was $562 million, set in 1926. During the 
year 34 fires were classed as conflagrations re- 
sulting in damage of $1 million or more, the great- 
est single loss of the year being the $50 million 
Texas City, Tex., disaster. Second place was held 
by the $20 million of fire losses in the wake of the 
hurricane that swept the Florida and Gulf Coast 
area last September. 

The national housing shortage accounted in part 
for the higher average loss per fire. The scarcity 
of residential space is reflected in overcrowding of 
buildings and a corresponding increase in the 
amount of property subject to destruction by a 
single fire. The impact on the national economy 
was further accentuated by the increased costs of 
replacement and the fact that shortages of mate- 
rials and manpower unduly extend the period of 
replacement and repair. ' 

In promoting its nation-wide program to arouse 
public consciousness of the necessity to guard 
against fire outbreaks, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters draws some interesting comparisons 
between the 1947 fire loss and other elements of 
the national economy. The loss last year, for exam- 
ple, was 15 per cent greater than the whole 1946 
farm income of New England, 15 per cent greater 
than the total taxes paid by the electric utility 
industry in 1946, 40 per cent greater than the 
1945 educational budgets of all American cities 
with 25,000 population or more, and equal to the 
1944 net income of all American railways. 


Air Transports Ordered 

An order for 15 commercial transports placed by 
Northwest Airlines with the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany points up the difference between the commer- 
cial and military business done by the aircraft 
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manufacturers. The list of companies whose re- 
cently expanding output is primarily military in- 
cludes Boeing, Fairchild, Grumman, North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Northrop, Republic and United 
Aircraft. Since military output has been expanding 
recently, some improvement is expected this year 
over 1947, particularly in view of the recommenda- 
tions of the Air Policy Commission report. Com- 
panies with a sizable stake in diversified commer- 
cial work, plus additional military contracts, are 
Bell Aircraft, Curtiss-Wright, Consolidated Vultee, 
Douglas, Lockheed and Martin. Since commercial 
business fell off sharply with the decline in air 
transportation revenues, this latter group has been 
less favorably situated, generally speaking, than 
the first. It is still too early, however, to expect 
much improvement in the commercial field. One 
swallow does not make a summer, and it is doubt- 
ful if the Northwest Airlines order indicates that 
‘the pendulum has begun to swing the other way. 


Paint Sales at Record 


Paint manufacturers’ sales easily reached the 
predicted all-time record goal of $1 billion last 
year. Census Bureau estimates place the dollar 
volume of 680 reporting manufacturers at $1,153 
million against 1946 sales of $875 million, the pre- 
vious record. It is believed that physical volume of 
paint sold also must have reached a new record 
since the manufacturers used more raw materials 
than ever before. With paint sales mounting nearly 
32 per cent above 1946, physical volume probably 
climbed some 10 per cent. The Census Bureau is 
now in the process of collecting monthly unit sales 
from the reporting manufacturers to be presented 
in a forthcoming 1947 Census of Manufacturers, 
the first to be published since 1939. 


Steel Profits and Taxes 


New Deal and left wing politicians and labor 
leaders are fond of harping on the supposedly ex- 
cessive profits earned by the steel industry; far less 
is heard of the industry’s contributions, via taxes. 
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to Federal and state treasuries. During the 12 
years 1935 to 1946, tax collectors received 67 per 
cent more from the steel makers than the industry’s 
net profits for the period. 

Payments during the 12 years totaled more than 
$3.7 billion while profits were just a bit over $2.4 
billion. State and local tax payments approximated 
$827 million; the remainder; still 30 per cent in 
excess of the industry’s net for the period, went to 
the Federal Government. The tax bite has been 
progressively heavier during the last five years of 
the 12-year span, tax payments of $2.8 billion be- 
ing approximately 150 per cent greater than the 
industry’s $1.1 billion of net. Getting down to an 
annual basis, average annual taxes were $311 mil- 
lion—net earnings $187 million. 

Since the inception of Social Security in 1936, 
Federal and State funds for this purpose were 
enriched by more than $525 million. 


Corporate News 

Bigelow - Sanford Carpet stockholders 
March 29 to vote on 2-for-1 stock split. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale had sales of $12.9 mil- 
lion for the December quarter vs. $10.5 million in 
the same period a year earlier. 

Lehn & Fink has acquired the Portrait Home 
Permanent Wave. 

American Tobacco plans a private sale of $75 
million 3 per cent unsecured debentures. 

Thew Shovel stockholders meet April 20 to vote 
on 3-for-1 stock split. 

Paraffine Companies recently sold privately 
$12.5 million notes to two life insurance companies. 

Link-Belt is negotiating sale of its stoker divi- 
sion to Timken-Detroit Axle. 

J. I. Case had sales of $81.2 million for the 
fiscal year ended October 31 vs. $38.2 million a 
year earlier. 

First York Corporation has acquired approxi- 
mately a 34 per cent interest in Bell Aircraft. 

Gimbel Bros. recently sold $13 million deben- 
tures privately to two insurance companies. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanctaAL Wor p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar 7% cum...... 125 5.60% Not 

Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum.. 100 5.00 Not 

Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist........ 100 4.75 105 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum... 92 5.43 105 

Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 65 5.38 100 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non- 

PU. 2incbb wes eeeeeesSemanw'n 37 5.41 50 


These issues are‘of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 69 7.25 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 53 7.55 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum.... 60 8.33 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are, suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Cali 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%s, 1972-67 100.8 2.49% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 95 3.00 Not 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964.. 101 4.40 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%s, 1970 98 290 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 97 3.25 105% 
Goodrich Ist 2%4s, 1965........ 99 2.80 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 93 3.05 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%s, 1970.. 99 2.80 103 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Chic. & N. West. con. 4%s, 1999 62 7.26 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 83 5.42: 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 72 5.56 Not 


New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 
BA. SUES: cancehascswoensesie 100 5.00 105 


New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 70 6.43 110 


Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 44s, 
BE achbenkvechesidewewenee 89 5.06 110 


Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969.... 90 5.00 105 
18 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of ‘ 


the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 

10-Year 


Divi- Average 

dends (1938-47) 

Paid Cash -——Dividends—, Recent 

Since Dividends 1946 1947 Price 
Adams-Millis ........ 1928 $2.17 $600 $4.00 44 
American Stores ...... 1939 = 0.85 1.00 1.40 24 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1990 9.00 9.00 9.00 150 
Borden Company ..... 1899 =: 1.68 2.25 2.55 39 


Chesapeake & Ohio... 1922 3.07 3.50 3.00 41 
Consolidated Edison .. 1885 1.78 1.60 160 22 
Electric Storage Battery 1901 2.15 2.50 3.00 51 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.55 3.00 3.00 53 


Freeport Sulphur:...... 1927 2.06 2.50 2.50 37 
Gen’l1 Amer. Transport 1919 2.52 250 2.75 52 
General Foods ....... 1922 1.87 2.00 2.00 35 
|g: Sf eer 1918 2.06 4.20 3.50 46 


Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 3.21 3.52 3.52 ° 41 
MacAndrews & Forbes. 1903 2.05 1.80 265 2 
kh ee 1is27) 2. 2.60 220 32 
May Department Stores 1911 1.76 f 
Mid-Continent Petrol’m 1934 1.43 2.00 3.25 42 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 32 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1929 1.44 1.20 1.20 22 


Pillsbury Mills ...... 1924 1.52 1.70 2.30 31 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 1.96 1.75 2.00 38 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 0.63 0.75 100 16 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 1912 180 230 320 58 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 =—‘1.78 1.90 2.00 34 
Underwood Corporation 1911 2.68 2.50 4.00 48 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 6.00 6.00 6.00 156 
WE ik cucnencduce 1933 1.50 1.60 185 31 


Business Cycle Stacks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 


. ea et 
Allied Stores ......... $1.80 $2.75 b$4.44 b$2.08 26 
Bethlehem Steel....... 2.00 2.00 393 498 32 
Canada Dry .......... 0.32 0.67 £1.07 £1.31 15 


4.50 4.85 7.90 
0.80 cl.34 ¢2.22 19 


g 


Container Corporation.. 3.40 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 0.75 


Firestone Tire ........ 3.75 4.00 g13.21 213.46 45 
General Electric ...... 160 1.60 c0.01 1.96 33 
Glidden Company ...... 100 1.10 g2.97 27.00 23 
Kennecott Copper .... 2.50 4.00bD0.11 b2.46 43 
Phelps Dodge ........ 160 4.20bD0.11 b4.66 43 
Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.20 1.05 cl1.88 c2.71 20 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 4.00 3.00 c5.69 3.65 20 


U.. G Beek cccwvccves 4.00 5.00 7.28 1166 70 


b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30. g—Fiscal year ended October 31. D—Deficit. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Commodity setback variously interpreted by Capital 
observers—Price ceilings plan is dead—Permanent 


commodity floors are urged, with new parity base 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Officials 
and Congressmen are, of course, in- 
terpreting the price declines to fit 
their various “stands,” “positions,” 
etc., which is more comfortable than 
modifying a position. Because the 
Administration had opposed tax 
cuts on the ground that they were in- 
fationary, it interpreted the commod- 
ity recession as being inconclusive. 
This is usually safe as a first ap- 
proach but doesn’t do as a permanent 
way of reacting. Government econ- 
omists describe themselves as “‘study- 
ing the situation.” 

The majority Congressmen had 
proposed cuts for two reasons. The 
Senate Committee report wanted to 
cushion the drop that was bound to 
come sooner or later. The House 
seemed to consider high taxes in- 
flationary; they padded living costs 
and so forced wage rises and created 
shortages by restricting investment. 
Senate leaders say they will stick to 
their guns if the declines persist. 
House leaders don’t intend to give up 
their fight for lower taxes, but are 
not yet agreed on their story. Some 
of them talk about reducing the 
cut, lest the budget be unbalanced. 

The Democratic opposition does 
not take the “wait and see” line being 
expressed by executive officials. 
Many have suddenly become budget- 
balance conscious. If revenues de- 
cline, taxes can’t be cut. This point- 
of-view, which has lingering adher- 
ents on the majority side, does not 
seem to dominate, 


The Congressional insistence on 
finding goats was perfectly in line 
with tradition. A sharp rise or fall 
in prices has always been the fault of 
villainous speculators. Fifteen years 
ago they got inside information from 
the banks and the trading pools. Now 
they get it from corrupt or careless 
officials. Hearings may be expected 
on every sharp market turn. 
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Truman’s proposals to restore 
price ceilings were dead before the 
crash came but nobody liked to say 
so openly. Opponents say they had 
expected precisely the kind of crack 
that took place and a few are, indeed, 
on record. Proponents are saying 
nothing. If the trend is downward 
they will quietly forget. If there is a 
fast rise, they will attack hard. 

Congressmen are more interested 
in commodity floors. Until the crack, 
it seemed fairly plausible that the 
Steagall Act commodities would be 
left without protection when the law 
expires at the end of the year. Now 
there is keen interest in. writing per- 
manent law, providing bottoms for 
almost everything. It is not clear 
that there is time this year. 

Bills are being considered to base 
the parities, not on the old 1914 in- 
dexes, but on average prices through 
the past ten years, this decade to 
move continuously forward. Imme- 
diately, of course, parities would go 
way up, so that floors no longer 
could be based on the present 90 per 
cent. The adjustment of rates, which 
might vary from product to product, 
may entail too much haggling for the 
present session. 


A powerful House group intends 
to shave ERP expenditures to the 
decline in prices. This is thoroughly 
consistent with the State Depart- 
ment’s budget, which is grounded on 
physical quantities. However, some 
of the farm state Senators don’t feel 
that way. They want ERP to offer 
additional market protection. 


A Department of Agriculture 
publication mentions that almost all 
of the 450 million bushels of wheat 
that were to be shipped this fiscal 
year had been purchased and adds, 
“Actual buying would exceed these 
figures at least by the quantity neces- 
sary to provide for, purchases after 





This seems: to mean 


Nephi «.* 
that CCC will be in the market on 
behalf of ERP. 


But the CCC charter expires at 


the close of the first half. Some of 
the Congressmen who will have a 
hand in renewing it want to make a 
case that the Administration, while 
talking low prices, is striving to put 
them up. 

The Department is supposed to be 
preparing a bill that clearly lets CCC 
buy above the support prices, though 
the legal power may exist without it. 
In the Senate it will probably be 
handled by sympathetic farm state 
men, but in the House by the Bank- 
ing Committee whose sympathies are 
rather grudging. Granting that there 
will be a fight over it, CCC seems 
likely to be in the wheat market 
again on the buying side. 


The politically powerful retail 
druggists are said to be lining up 
behind a bill to make public com- 
plete results of a negotiated business 
deal. Similar price concessions, etc., 
then would have to be made to all 
comparable customers. 


The grocery stores anticipated 
lower wholesale prices as they set 
their own retail price lists. In gro- 
ceries, turnover is high, as it must 
be in perishables. Yet, the grocers 
slashed at once, though at worst they 
could be struck with just a small 
volume of excessive stocks. 

Weakness in durables might be 
accompanied by even faster action 
by the stores. For the past year, 
store buyers have been obviously 
frightened: this can be seen from 
Federal Reserve Board figures on 
sales and stocks. They seem to be 
ready for a wave of liquidation. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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New-Husiness Hrevities 





Stockholderettes 


An analysis of the fundamentals of 
annual report-making is presented in 
a new booklet published by Ebasco 
Services — called “Annual Report 
Tool Kit,” the booklet also shows 
examples of outstanding reports and 
the better institutional advertisements 
of the past year... . “Annual Reports 
to Stockholders: Their Preparation 
and Interpretation,” by Loyall Mc- 
Laren, is one of the latest contribu- 
tions to this field—while primarily a 
treatment of stockholder reports from 
an accountancy angle, the book also 
has chapters on format and arrange- 
ment, texts and recent innovations ; 
it is published by Ronald Press Com- 
pany ... Charles Francis Press of- 
fers a new brochure called “Opinion 
Forming Annual Reports” which 
views the annual report as a public 
relations document rather than a 
mere recital of fact and figure—it out- 
lines how the report can be used as 
a message from the company to its 
stockholders, customers, government 
and employes. .. . “Your Public Re- 
lations—the Standard Public Rela- 
tions Handbook,” is scheduled for 
publication this spring—edited by 
Glenn and Denny Griswold, editors 
of Public Relations News, the book 
will be published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company... . “Every American 
family enjoys seed catalogs,” says a 
cashier of the Bank of Warwick, Hil- 
ton Village, Virginia, in explaining 


why his firm’s annual report this year 
is presented in that form—in addi- 
tion, the report has been adapted in 
language that is familiar to the farm- 
ers who are the firm’s customers... . 
John Morrell & Company has pub- 
lished its first “report to employes,” a 
carefully prepared job, well illus- 
trated, that is easy to read—attracting 
considerable attention is a page 
headed, “The goal: Security,” which 
explains that in the past year the 
company spent more for the benefit of 
employes than was distributed to 
stockholders as dividends. 


Plastic Parade 


Nautilite, a basic marine plastic 
developed by Gar Wood, Jr., is used 
for the Garform Sportabout, a six- 
teen-foot eight-inch craft presented 
by Wood Marine Engineering Cor- 
poration—the new boat is said to be 
light in weight and to require only 
one-third the normal horsepower 
necessary to attain given speeds... . 
For the enjoyment of youngsters, 
Thomas Manufacturing Company 
offers a plastic toy shaped like a spool 
that will roll back after it has been 
rolled away—a spring mechanism in 
the center of the toy winds up by 
the forward movement and causes it 
to return... . International Silver 
Company wiil display complete sets 
of 128-piece sterling service in 
Plexiglas chests—fabricated by the 
Steiner Manufacturing Company, the 
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one-piece display case is made from 
Rohm & Haas Company Ple-iglas. 
. .. General Electric’s Plastics Divis- 
ion is making a 12-foot plastic sail- 
boat for Beetle Boat Company—the 
new sailboat is said to be a grown-up 
version of a dinghy that was intro- 
duced to the market last spring. . . , 
Saran is now being promoted as a 
generic textile term and no longer as 
a Dow Chemical Company trade- 
mark by National Plastic Products 
Company, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of the plastic thread whose 
basic chemical is produced by Dow— 
the latter firm will join the campaign 
next month. .. . Pierce Industries is 
promoting Tips, flexible, light-weight 
finger guards to aid the ladies in self- 
manicuring—they are made of Lu- 
marith plastic, a product of Celanese 
Corporation, in iridescent colors. . .. 
“The-4-Some” trouser and _ skirt 
hanger distributed by Hausman En- 
terprises will hold four pair of trous- 
ers, four skirts or a combination of 
both—manufactured by Haas Cor- 
poration from Monsanto Chemical 
Company’s Lustron plastic, the hang- 
ers are finished in walnut and ivory. 


Building Banter 


A process to protect aluminum 
paint against mold and fungus growth 
has been announced by the Reynolds 
Metals Company’s pigment division 
—it is also said to ward off wood-eat- 
ing insects. . . . Building Materials, 
Inc., offers a plaster ‘said to have 
sound-absorbing qualities and_ that 
will not crumble when exposed to fire 
—when mixed with water this plaster 
forms a durable plastic impregnated 
mineral cork which can be applied 
on walls. ... The Western Pine As- 
sociation after extensive research has 
announced a formulation containing 
Bakelite and Vinylite resins, products 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
tion, which is said to out-perform 
other sealers—utilization of this seal- 
er makes possible the use of lower 
cost lumber for out-of-doors siding. 
. .. Pittsburgh Tile Company has in- 
troduced a plastic wall tile said to 
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“definitely make life happier for 
housewives’ —in installing, a mastic 
backing first is applied to the wall 
and then the square tiles are inter- 
locked in place... . Andrew de Lore 
of New York City has patented an 
invention to serve in winter as a hot 
water heater and in summer as a cool- 
ing system for houses—this invention 
is claimed to bring peak results from 
heating fuel and to cool the air in 
summer without extra expense. . . 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company 
offers a line of electrical air cleaning 
equipment which includes units suit- 
able for either home or commercial 
building requirements — called the 
“Precipitator,” it is said to remove 
90 per cent of air-borne dirt and 
pollen in the air. 


Radiovisionals 

Radio Corporation of America’s 
Dr. V. K. Zworykin has developed 
an electronic “pencil” which will turn 
print to sounds that blind persons 
could learn to interpret, thus enabling 
them to read ordinary printed books 
—the device, which is not yet avail- 
able on the market, uses a photoelec- 
tric cell to generate current that is 
relayed to a hearing aid. . . . Federal 
Communications Commission engi- 
neers are said to be looking over Zen- 
ith Radio Corporation’s Phonevision, 
tentatively scheduled to be in produc- 
tion next fall—it is said that Phone- 
vision will not interfere with normal 
telephone usage and conferences are 
being held with American Telephone 
& Telegraph officials to iron out the 
details. . . . Tom Fizdale offers a 
special lens that is said to magnify 
the picture of the television screen 
approximately three times without 
diminishing the brightness of the 
image—horizontal and vertical ad- 
justments are provided to give the 
desired pictaire size. . . . Simpson 
Electric Company has announced a 
new model Electrical Laboratory, de- 
signed as a multi-purpose test instru- 
ment for radio, electronic and electri- 
cal technicians—the Laboratory is said 
to incorporate the functions of more 
than 60 separate instruments. ... A 
distortion and noise analyzer has been 
introduced by the Specialty Division 
of General Electric Company—ap- 
plicable for broadcast, television and 
research work, the unit will measure 
percentage distortion down to 0.1 per 
cent, measure the hum present on an 
audio signal, act as a high sensitivity 
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vacuum tube voltmeter and perform 
as a frequency meter. 


Drug Stories 


Kent of London is introducing to 
the American market its Castle of 
London line of men’s toiletries—indi- 
vidual items as well as combination 
packages are being made available at 
department stores and men’s shops. 
.. An electric manicuring tool, pack- 
aged in a plastic case, has been 
brought out by Matthews of Erie, Inc. 
—the device resembles an electric 
razor in size and appearance and will 
vibrate a file, buffer, or cuticle -roller 
rapidly back and forth over the fin- 
gernail. . . . Whitehall Pharmacal 
Company has a new, attention-getting 
drug counter display which shows 
two dozen Jolly Kap packages of 
Kolynos tooth paste—Jolly Kap is a 
new type of cap that is tipped back 
to open the tube rather than taken 
off completely, thus preventing loss 
of the tube’s cover... . / A cake-form 
detergent is being test-marketed in 
several cities in the Great Lakes area 
by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
called Vel Beauty Bar, it probably 
will be sold on a national basis in the 
near future. . . . Procter & Gamble 
Company anticipates expanding into 
additional market areas its Shafta 
Cream Shampoo —it has been suc- 
cessfully tested for a year in Pitts- 
burgh, Columbus, and Danbury 
(Conn.). . . . Gum Products, Inc., is 
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Tue BANK, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange trans- 
actions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
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testing a 10-cent cough drop chewing 
gum in Harrisburg, Pa., and Peoria, 
Iil—Advertising Distributors of 
America is selling the gum to retail- 
ers and sampling consumers. 


Offshoots & Sidelines 
Prefabrication principles of regular 
houses have been adapted for a new 
model-making plastic home building 
set manufactured by Prefab Toy Cor- 
poration and distributed by Betterby, 
Inc.—it is marketed as an education- 
al toy that will appeal both to intelli- 
gent children and to adults. . .. More 
will be heard shortly about Mirrofilm, 
a new clear plastic finish that can be 
applied with a clean cloth to metal, 
painted wood surfaces and linoleum 
—introduced by Wype Corporation, 
the product is said to produce a mir- 
ror-like finish with one application 
and will dry in one hour. . . . Holy- 
oke National Bank has introduced to 
left-handed depositors a left-handed 
check book, which has the stubs on 


-the right instead of the conventional 


left side of the book—the cover hinge 
is on the right side to allow for 
freedom of wrist movement in writ- 
ing with the left hand... . Wireway 
is a new lightweight portable mag- 
netic wire recorder recently intro- 
duced to the market by Wire Re- 
cording Corporation of America— 
it also may be used as a portable pub- 
lic address system. 

—Howard L. Sherman 
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Stockholder Helations 


Inertia frequently is reason for failure to return 


proxy statement to company. Evidence of cor- 


porate interest builds goodwill among shareholders 


By E. C. Potter, Jr. 


uppose you are a stockholder in 

X-Y-Z Corporation. The com- 
pany is prosperous and regular divi- 
dends are paid. But you have recently 
changed your address and, though 
you have notified the company, the 
last dividend check has not been re- 
ceived. 

Now, along comes an annual re- 
port and proxy statement for the 
stockholders’ meeting. When you 
see the company’s name on the enve- 
lope you remember that missing divi- 
dend check and toss the material 
aside. It is not that you have any 
particular grudge against the com- 
pany. You are just annoyed about 
the check and their seeming non- 
chalance about changing your ad- 
dress. Anyway, you console your- 
self, you only have 50 shares and they 
will get their quorum without your 
vote. 


Judgment Swayed 


Some months later, although the 
check has been received in the mean- 
time, you need some cash and decide 
to sell one of your investments. In 
weighing the merits of one stock 
against another, you are uncon- 
sciously swayed in your judgment by 
the episode of the check and decide 
to let this particular 50 shares go. If 
it had not been for that little annoy- 
ance, you might well have disposed of 
something else. 

A really alert stockholder relations 


program might have averted this. . 


Your request for change of address 
would have been attended to 
promptly. The fact that you had not 
cashed your dividend check would 
have been noted and inquiry would 
have been made. Finally, soon after 
the proxy statement reached you, you 
would have received a visit or tele- 
phone call from a representative of 
the company. You would feel that 
your company had a real interest in 
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you and that your investment in it 
was something to hold on to. 

The primary purpose of proxy so- 
licitation, whether by the company’s 
own employes or by a professional 
soliciting firm, is to overcome stock- 
holder inertia. And the reason why 
the trained solicitor is so well able to 
overcome this inertia and obtain a 
vote of 80 per cent or more for an 
annual meeting, is because through 
his experience he knows what causes 
it. It is just such things as the miss- 
ing dividend check which lead other- 
wise well-intentioned stockholders to 
put their proxies aside or throw them 
in the wastebasket. 

Of course there are stockholders in 
every company who have no real in- 
terest in it. They are persons who 
have bought the stock primarily for 
speculative purposes and intend to 
sell it as soon as their objectives are 
realized. But for every one of these 
there are five or ten others who have 
held their stock through prosperity 
and depression, who perhaps have in- 
herited it, who read the material sent 
them, notice the company’s name in 
the press, and still neglect to send 
in their proxies, even when they are 
called on to vote on a matter which 
may have a vital effect on their in- 
vestment. 

This neglect is not always due to 
lack of interest. It stems from sev- 
eral causes, only one of which is 
“What does it matter? My holding 
is small.” The technical language of 
proxy statements is another deterrent 
and some latent dissatisfaction, often 
trivial, is also a cause. 

When proxy solicitation is em- 
ployed, all these causes can be re- 
moved, but only if the solicitor is 
thoroughly familiar with the back- 
ground of the company, its plants and 
products, its earnings and prospects. 
It is simple enough to telephone a 
stockholder and merely ask that he 


send in his proxy. But suppose he 
asks a question or makes a complaint, 
what then? 

To build goodwill for the company. 
he represents, the competent solicitor 
must have these qualifications: He 
should have no divided interest such 
as might arise from a connection with 
the purchase or sale of securities, 
leading him to look on the stock- 
holder he talks with as a likely pros- 
pect. He must, on the other hand, 
have a background of financial expe- 
rience so that he can talk intelligently 
and in simple language on a compli- 
cated financial problem. He must be 
willing not only to study the particu- 
lar matter about which he is to talk 
to stockholders but also to familiarize 
himself with the company’s history 
and present standing so that he will 
be able to answer authoritatively any 
pertinent question which may be 
asked him. 

He must have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the stockholder’s position, 
and be able not only to win the stock- 
holder’s goodwill but also to follow 
through and see to it that any latent 
dissatisfaction is removed or any nor- 
mal grievance adjusted. He must be 
willing to work long hours, for many 
stockholders cannot be reached dur- 
ing the day and calls must sometimes 
be made during the evening. Finally, 
he must be tactful and urbane and 
above all careful in his statements. 


Goodwill Solicitation 


Such a solicitor can do much to 
enhance: the stockholder’s goodwill 
toward the company of which he is 
one of the owners. Even in cases 
where the company itself is deficient 
in furnishing information to stock- 
holders, the solicitor can do much to 
soothe injured feelings and induce a 
more reasonable attitude on the part 
of the stockholder. Often, through a 
compilation of all the solicitors’ re- 
ports, the company may be led to 
adopt a sound stockholder relations 
program. 

One company which had started 
with bright prospects in the "twenties 
and whose stock at that time sold at 
high prices, fell upon disastrous days 
during the depression. In the late 
thirties a recapitalization was pro- 
posed under which the common stock- 
holders would receive less than a hun- 
dredth part of the cost of their stock. 
One such stockholder, on receiving 
the proxy statement, wrote a bitter 
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He can turn on the rain and the sun... 


ITH THE FLICK of a switch, the Gulf 
; sein (at left) can turn the sun on or 
off as he pleases. 
And this is a thing he does many times each 
day to test how well certain oil compounds can 
protect metals from exposure and rust. 


It’s all done in the artificial weather machine 
you see at left. Oil treated metal panels are ex- 
posed to tropical heat in this tank—to rays of 
ultraviolet light (the intensity of which is several 
times that of the noonday sun). 





‘ In the same tank, these metal panels are also 
exposed to sprays of “‘rain.”’ 


Thus, oils and compounds can be tested in 
this tank in a fraction of the time actual outdoor 
weather exposure would take. 


Through such methods as this, Gulf scientists 
are able to increase the value of petroleum prod- 
ucts—well aware that there’s a “plus” for every- 
one in petroleum’s progress. 








PETROLEUM PROMOTES PROGRESS! GULE 








letter to the company, ending by of- 
fering his stock at the price he paid. 
The case was turned over to a solici- 
tor who called one evening at the 
stockholder’s apartment. The answer 
which came back over the house 
phone was, “I wrote your company 
offering to sell my stock to them. If 
you have a check in your pocket, you 
can come up.” Then the phone was 
slammed down. 

The solicitor departed, but later 
he decided to try again. Telephoning 
from outside he reached the stock- 
holder who repeated the same mes- 
sage. 

“But, Mr. Smith,” the solicitor re- 
plied, “you know very well I haven’t 
any check for you but I believe I can 
convince you that you will actually 
benefit through this recapitalization.” 
The ice was broken and the conversa- 
tion continued over the phone. After 
a few minutes, the angry stockholder 
commenced to laugh. 

“You know,” he said, “when you 
called before on the house phone, I 
said to my wife, ‘If that fellow is a 


real salesman, he’ll call again.’ Come - 


on over and tell me your story.” 
FEBRUARY 25, 1948 











Natural Gas 
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accumulate any important reserve of 
its manufactured product, while the 
natural gas companies have a prac- 
ticably inexhaustible underground in- 
ventory of gas. Developed recover- 
able reserves of natural gas are suf- 
ficient to supply the industry’s needs 
at the current rate of usage for ap- 
proximately 40 years, and each year 
the additions to recoverable reserves 
far exceed the volume drawn out 
during the period. 

The natural gas industry has a fur- 
ther advantage over the manufactured 
gas section in that much of its sales 
are made direct to distributing com- 
panies, whereas the manufactured gas 
industry largely supplies the con- 
sumers in the territory in which it 
manufactures its gas. 

Natural gas rates are under the 
supervision of the Federal Power 
Commission, where the sales are of 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON 


CORPORATION 
84th DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
and an extra dividend of fifteen cents (15c) 
per share, less 2.75 per cent Wisconsin 
Privilege dividend tax, on the capital stock 
(without par value) of the Corporation, 
payable March 15, 1948, to stockholders of 
record March 1, 1948. 


L. G. REGNER, Secretary 
February 17, 1948 





























interstate character, and while earn- 
ings on natural gas properties are 
limited by FPC rulings to 6 per cent 
of plant and property valuation, few 
of the companies in the field experi- 
ence difficulty in approximating this 
figure even under adverse conditions. 
Issues of the principal companies pro- 
vide investors with reasonably sat- 
isfactory dividend return around cur- 
rent prices, and their attraction is en- 
hanced by the industry’s strong 
growth factor. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on Febru- 
ary 17, 1948, declared a quarterly 
dividend of eighty-seven and one- 
half cents ($.875) per share on the 
outstanding shares of the Com- 
pany’s 342% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, Series A, payable April 1, 
1948, to the holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
Marth 4, 1948. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on Febru- 
ary 17, 1948, declared a quarterly 
dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) 
per share on the outstanding shares 
of the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable April 1, 1948, to the 
holders of such stock of record at 
the close of business March 4, 1948. 


W. P. STURTEVANT, | 
Secretary 






































ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS: 
COMPANY 


Youngwood, Pa. 


PREFERRED STOCK 
COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly dividend of 29}4c per 

share on the 434% Cumulative Convertible | 
Preferred Stock and a dividend of 15c per | 
share on the Common Stock have been de- | 
clared, both payable April 1, 1948, to | 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- | 
ness March 10, 1948. | 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
WALTER H. STEFFLER 


Secretary & Treasurer 
February 10, 1948 
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EAUNIT 


BEAUNIT 
MILLS, Inc. 


A quarterly dividend of soc per 
share has been declared payable 
Marck 1, 1948 to stockholders of 


CEELELLELEL ELEM EELS: 
CLLEGE AGM. 


record February 20, 1948. 
N. H. POLONSKY, Secretary 
© >< 





BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


At a meeting of its Board of Directors held on 
Wednesday, February 4, 1948, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany declared a dividend of 25 cents a share on 
its outstanding no-par capital stock, payable 
March 15, 1948, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 16, 1948. 


Blaw-Knox Company also reported that earnings 
for the year 1947, subject to audit, were $3,000,- 
858, or $2.23 a share. 

FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer. 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share has 
been declared on the mmon Stock of said 
Company, payable March 10, 1948, to stockholders 
of record at 3 o’clock P.M. on February 24, 1948. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 
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Street News 





Financial district not unduly disturbed by the Kaiser- 


Frazer fiasco—New Morgan head has unusual memory 


powers bankers functioned 
throughout the war without a 
single case of reneging on a contract. 
To guard against a sudden catastro- 
phe overtaking them between the 
signing of underwriting contracts and 
the actual public offering, they fre- 
quently inserted into their agree- 
ments the well known “force ma- 
jeure” clause, providing them with 
an “out.” But en no occasion did 
any syndicate take advantage of that 
clause. 

All this was recalled the other day 
when the Kaiser-Frazer financing 


‘incident loomed up as the most im- 


portant topic of the day. Seasoned 
underwriting firms deplored this 
break in the record but most of them 
were not displeased that the principal 
in the controversy was a firm that 
had lost no opportunity in- recent 
years to berate Wall Street for its 
“monopoly” on financing and to boast 
about the underwriting capacity of 
the Middle West. 

Ever since Otis & Co. called off 
the Kaiser-Frazer deal the SEC’s 
faces have been as red as the type 
of the “sticker” attached to the offer- 
ing prospectus revealing, among 
other things, that the issuer had 
bought 186,000 shares of old stock 
at 13% to stabilize the market. The 
afternoon before the offering, the 
SEC allowed the registration state- 
ment to become effective at a price 
to the public based on the “stabilized” 
134. 

The thing that surprised many syn- 
dicate men in the Street was that the 
Ohio “Blue Sky” commissioner 
didn’t step forward with some ques- 
tions. It was recalled that he had 
taken a firm stand against permitting 
trading in the stock in his state after 
the second piece of financing. Even 
the fact that the SEC had cleared 
the issue and that the Curb had listed 
it did not influence the Ohio com- 
missioner. One Wall Street wit sug- 
gested that the commissioner must 


have been out hunting game when 
the current contract repudiation 
placed the deal in the headlines. 


Appointment of Arthur M. An- 
derson as chairman of the executive 
committee of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc., shortly after the death of 
Thomas W. Lamont, brought vet- 
eran newspapermen around to think- 
ing about the long association be- 
tween these two men. Away back at 
this stage of the recovery from the 
first World War, Mr. Lamont was 
in the habit of straightening out the 
newsman who erred on facts about 
finance by referring him to the “en- 
cylopedic Mr. Anderson.” Arthur 
Anderson was just that in 1921 when 
he was head of Morgan’s bond de- 
partment. He has been that way 
ever since, with volumes of facts 
right at the tip of his tongue. He 
became a partner of Morgan’s in 
1926 when it was a firm. Now he is 
close to being top man of the Mor- 
gan bank. He was never one to in- 
gratiate himself with the newspaper 
fraternity, being too cold and factual. 
There were, and still are, others in 
the great organization to do that. It 
takes all kinds of individuals to make 
a bank. 


Dozens, maybe hundreds, of suc- 
cessful, family owned corporations in 
recent years have bowed to the in- 
evitable, inviting the general public 
into their enterprises, via the sec- 
ondary distribution of all or part of 
some one’s holdings. ‘The motive in 
many cases has been to create a mar- 
ket against the day when stock must 
be sold to satisfy inheritance taxes. 
In many cases that final settlement 
has not yet been made—and may be 
far off. At the other extreme is the 
case of Johnson Bronze Corporation, 
which filed a registration statement 
for a secondary distribution of part of 
the stock holdings of a top executive 
who, according to the law of chance, 
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died before the offering was ready 
to be placed on the market. 


It’s no vacation for the men who 
have been assigned from each of sev- 
enteen investment banking houses to 
gather up the facts that may be re- 
quired in their defense against the 
Department of Justice’s charge of 
monopoly in finance and other kin- 
dred offenses. These men, high 
priced and important, have been de- 
tached from their organizations since 
last October to do a thorough analy- 
tical job. Lately, they have been 
reminded that the job cannot be too 
leisurely, even though the deadline 
for answering the charges has been 
postponed twice. The D. of J. has 
decided to conduct examinations be- 
fore the trial. It takes a risk of re- 
vealing its line of attack. The bank- 
ers get some inkling of what the line 
of attack may be. The first few ex- 
aminations, starting with Dillon Read 
and the North American Company, 
may have been valuable to the 
bankers. 








Guaranteed Rails 





Concluded from page 11 








ton & Albany properties are leased 
to the Central for a term of only 9% 
years from 1900, rental payments 
providing for an 8 per cent dividend 
on the stock in addition to bond in- 
terest, rentals, taxes and organiza- 
tion expenses. Additional income 
which the B. & A. receives enables 
it to pay an $8.75 annual dividend 
but since the road’s mileage would 
be unprofitable if it were operated on 
its own, the stock carries only a fair 
rating. 

However, the Central has a lease- 
hold on one line of sound quality in 
the Mahoning Coal Railroad over 
which ore is moved from Ashtabula 
on Lake Erie into Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh while coal is moved into 
Youngstown through connection with 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 

Although the Illinois Central Rail- 
road has earned its fixed charges 
since 1935, the fact that it has not 
wholly escaped a marginal earnings 
status is reflected in the average rat- 
ings of its leased line shares, includ- 
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ing Alabama & Vicksburg Railway 
6 per cent stock, Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific Railway 5 per cent 
preferred and common, and_ the 
‘Leased Line” 4 per cent certificates. 
While the financial position of the 
Baltimore & Ohio has also improved, 
its guaranteed leased line stocks still 
command no better than “B’’ rat- 
ings. 

The B. & O. guarantees stocks 
of three roads, Allegheny & Western, 
Clearfield & Mahoning, and Dayton 
& Michigan, the last-named having 
the highest density of any segment of 
the B. & O. System. Dayton & Mich- 
igan 8 per cent preferred stock com- 
mands the highest rating of the three 
because of its prior claim on a valu- 
able and profitable rail property. 








Gold Mines 
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serves have been maintained at a lev- 
el approximating a five year supply, 
and in addition the company holds a 
60 per cent interest in Sigma Mines, 
Ltd., another gold producer located in 
Quebec. Dome’s gold recovery per 
ton of ore milled has declined some- 
what since 1940, but its costs have not 
risen as much as have those of its 
competitors. Operations have been 
profitable (before depletion, how- 
ever) in all recent years and divi- 
dends, initiated in 1915, have been 
paid in every year except 1918. 

McIntyre Porcupine’s properties 
are located in the same district as are 
those of Dome, and this enterprise 
also reports earnings before deple- 
tion—a factor to consider in compar- 
ing their equities with Homestake, 
which charges large sums for this 
purpose. McIntyre operates a large 
number of orebodies and is thus able 
to exercise relatively good control 
over costs. In addition to its mining 
operations, the company has a port- 
folio of marketable securities valued 
at $17.2 million March 31 of last year, 
including substantial holdings of 
Amerada Petroleum, International 
Nickel, Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and Bell Telephone of Canada. In- 
come from investments equaled $1.33 
a share before taxes in the 1946-47 
fiscal year. 








ELY & WALKER DRY 


GOODS COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 





COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 
Common Stock has been declared payable 
March Ist, 1948, to stockholders of record 
at close of business February 11th, 1948. 
The stock transfer books will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Manufacturers—Converters—Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 2nd, 1948. 

















REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 25c per share has 
been declared, payable April 1, 
1948, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 3, 1948. 
The transfer books of the Company 
will not be closed. 


J. M. REEVES, Treasurer 
February 16, 1948 


NAUMKEAG 


STEAM COTTON COMPANY 


Salem, Massachusetts 














January 21, 1948. 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND No. 219 


The Board of Directors of Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company at a meeting held on January 
21, 1948, declared a dividend of Fifty Cents 
(50¢) a share, payable February 21, 1948 to 
holders of record at the close of business 
February 14, 1948. 


RUDOLPH C. DICK 
President and Treasurer 














INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
I 3 M MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 132nd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at close of business on February 19, 1948. 
Transfer books will not be ‘closed. Checks pre- 
pared on IBM Electric Punched Card Account- 
ing Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 
January 13, 1948 








922 CHARTS 


monthly highs, lows—earnings—dividends—capitali- 
zations—volume on virtually every stock listed on 
N. Y¥. Stock and N. Y. Curb Exchange from 1936 
through 1947, covering 12 complete years. 

SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 
{5 William St., New York 5 




















Commodity Drop 





Concluded from page 3 








effect of lower cotton quotations ; de- 
spite large scale substitution of ray- 
on for cotton cord in recent years, 
tire producers still use more cotton 
than rayon. 

The inventory losses suffered by 
the industries mentioned will be more 
than offset, if prices remain around 
current levels, by the drop in raw ma- 
terial costs on purchases made from 
now on. In. addition, these losses 
will be cushioned in many cases by 
use of the “last-in, first-out’? method 
of inventory valuation, and a large 
number of enterprises can charge 
losses against substantial inventory 
reserves set up over the past several 
years. Thus, even in “inventory” in- 
dustries, the recent price drop has not 
been particularly harmful and may be 
beneficial in the long run. Other 
groups, particularly the railroads, 
utilities and gold mining, will be aid- 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Date 





Name 
ow Refining Co. — deb. 5s, 


Core eeeeerseeeereesssseee 


Amount 


$39,000 Mar. 
Entire Mar. 
447,000 Mar. 
39,000 Mar. 
570,000 Mar. 
148,000 Apr. 


Kansas Power & Light Co. — Ist 
matee. BIG, TOGO ccnsscccicse 
~_ tto Distilling Co.—1l5-yr. deb. 


Ceo rere sesecesesesees 


1st mtge. 3%s, 1969........... 
Oklahoma Natural Gas—lst mtge. 
Pees OE Schr deindeucnssoe cc 


ee ee 











cll PONT EL oe — 


WiimincTon, DELAWARE: February 16, 1948 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.1234 a share 
on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 8734¢ a share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable April 24, 
1948, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on April 9, 1948; also $2.00 a share, 
as the first interim dividend for 1948, on the 
outstanding Common Stock, payable March 13, 
1948, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on February 24, 1948. 


L. puP. COPELAND, Secretary 














Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GiVEN that a 
regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stc-k of Atlas Corporation, 
payable March 20, 1948, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business February 27, 1948, 


Water A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
February 17, 1948. 


























ed by lower costs—assuming lower 
prices become general—without be- 
ing forced to pay any penalty in the 
form of inventory losses. 

Since the commodity shakeout has 
chiefly affected farm products, the 
buying power of farmers will be di- 
minished to some extent. This may 
mean smaller purchases later on of 
agricultural implements and_fertil- 
izer, and curtailment of other farm 
buying would have a significant ef- 
fect on sales of mail order enter- 
prises. Official notice of the possi- 
bility of lower farm implement sales 
has been taken in a statement by the 
director of the Office of Industry Co- 
operation to the effect that it may be 
feasible to drop producers of agricul- 
tural machinery from the voluntary 
steel priority list. 

However, “poor times” are not in 
sight for the farm population or its 
suppliers. In comparison with the 
long rise in farm product prices from 
prewar levels, the recent decline as- 
sumes very minor proportions, and it 
could not be extended much further 
without driving quotations down to 
parity levels at which Government 
price support would come into play. 
Furthermore, even a significant fall- 
ing off in domestic demand for farm 
implements and fertilizer—which is 
not in prospect—would be offset by 
large export requirements under the 
Marshall Plan. 

From a broader economic stand- 
point, the effects of lower prices are 
harder to determine. In so far as 
they are reflected in the cost of living, 
they will take some of the steam out 
of labor’s drive for a third round of 
wage increases, though the down- 
trend will have to be extended fur- 
ther before it will exercise any com- 
pelling effect in this connection. Ex- 
ports, which have fallen off slightly 
since last May, will be stimulated to 
some extent. Lower food prices will 
free consumers’ dollars for other uses, 
and may thus stimulate sales of dura- 
ble and other goods which have 
shown signs of being adversely af- 
fected by the shortage of surplus pur- 
chasing power. 

It is possible to interpret in two 
ways the effect of lower commodity 
prices on the outlook for lower taxes. 
Two members of the Senate Finance 
Committee have stated that an exten- 
sion of the downtrend might preclude 
lower taxes since it would curtail tax 
revenues. But this seems to be a 


b] 


minority view. The Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers is known to favor 
tax cuts as a weapon with which to 
fight any developing recession and its 
views are likely to carry weight with 
President Truman, who has been the 
chief opponent of tax reduction so far, 
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Director Responsibilities 





—. 


Concluded from page 7 








company. Many leading industrial- 
ists hold to the belief that the best 
judgment of directors and manage- 
ment generally may be clouded by 
self interest if their personal stakes in 
the company are large. On the other 
hand it is argued just as strongly that 
where the directors and management 
are heavily invested in an enterprise 
they are likely to serve it to the best 
of their ability, and that in protecting 
their own interests they are forced to 
work for the welfare of all stockhold- 
ers (FW, Aug. 13, ’47). 

Whether settlement of the Trico 
suit will touch off similar actions by 
shareholders of other corporations re- 
mains to be seen. Other companies 
have been similarly mulcted for tax 
penalties for accumulating earnings 
‘beyond the reasonable needs of the 


_ business” or for violating the Treas- 


ury Department’s 70 per cent rule of 
thumb. In any event it again directs 
the attention of directors to the fact 
that their responsibilities are great, 
and that a directorship is more than 
a post of honor or recognition of 
ability. 


Coming Dividend Meetings 


| pone are some of the impor- 
tant dividend meetings scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 
more, or may be postponed. 

March 1: Canadian Celanese, Ltd.; In- 
ternational Nickel Co. 

March 2: Stix, Baer & Fuller. 

March 3: General Time Instruments; 
Louisville Gas & Electric (Ky); Pacific 
Lighting; U. S. Gypsum; Victor Chem- 
ical Works; West Penn Electric; West 
Penn Power. 

March 4: Pacific 
graph. 

March 5: Clinton Industries; Coca- 
Cola; Louisville Gas & Electric (Del.) ; 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Telephone & Tele- 
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RED 
DIVIDENDS ECLA ) The United Corporation 
$3 Cumulative Preference Stock 
j Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Stocks on major exchanges normally sell ex- rata inaew : bi hacaedl The Board of Directors of The 
dividend the second full business day before the » ae —_ “ai ain a Feb oo poe Corporation has declared the 
ecord date. Re Cee ecsee sss seks seees * . regular quarterly dividend of 75¢ 
“ Pe- Pay- Hdrs. of Soni eee —- ° eit * - } — * io per share upon the outstanding $3 
Company ried able” Recerd oo, aa eee $1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 Cumulative Preference Stock, pay- 
Abitibi ha & Paper, Ltd. Magma Copper .......-...++ 25c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 27 able April 1, 1948 to the holders of 
. $1.50 Df. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 37%¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 | Master Electric ............++. 60c Q Mar.10 Feb. 25 record at the close of business March 
acme, sted pabpaacer scons — 9 —. Be | Ao = May McEwen Kaiser .........+ 25c e Mar. P| es 2 22, 1948. 
erican Colortype ........... ic ar. ar. tores . f ar. ar. 15 ~ 
Amerlean, Cyanamia eheceen azine ° _ : el ; = wT sie E Mar. = bs ng be THOMAS H. ee 
7 Do 3% we Se OO c pr. ar. 3%%% of. Q Apr. ar. etary. 
: dee. Machine & Foundry.....9e G Mer. 19 Fob. 2 ube ie Publishing ......--.. Q Mar. 31 Mar. 10 bend ge 
Do 3.90% p “97%e Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 Milwaukee Gas Light 1%, pf. rk ss Q Mar. 1 Feb. 2 mington, Delaware 
American Woolen Q Mar. 15 Feb. 27 Minn., St. P. & S. S. M....... $1 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Do i? of. ? 3 — 7 aoe. R Minnesota & Ontario Paper. 50e .. Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
Do SP. WE. cecscces ar. eb. Mi ota Valley Cannin : 
Anchor Post Products ¢ Lal ES = a gle semen Bac acl % Mar. 8 Mar. P 
- Atlas Corp. ar. eb. 2 Mohawk Carpet Mills.......... 50¢ ar. 9 Feb. 
Babbitt he gE yr Q _ PR — = Monarch Knitting ........... “ae $ = : —. : THE COLORADO FUEL AND 
Bangor Hydro- Cowes eeees cs. pr. Dr. Monroe Chemical $3.50 pf.. .87%e pr. mm. ¢ PO 
Do ie oe ce => q ae. : — 3° Moore-McCormack Lines.....37%ce Q Mar. 15 Mar. 7 IRON CORPORATION 
Do 4% ph. ..-.-- eee eee eens Dr. ar. M “Ohio Mfg. ..ccccccccce 50c .. pr. ar. 
. Bayuk Capen Secescervences 37%c Q Mar. 16 Mar. 1 Sesbenen Piston ‘Ring Bed da nkiie 35¢ .. Mar. 31 Mar. 12 DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK 
: Beau Brummel Ties ........ 12%c .. Mar. 15 Mar. 1 Wowmeeee (2 3) ..cacccccccces 50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 16 p : 
Beech-Nut Packing ...... -++-40¢ Q Mar. 26 Feb. 28 | New England Tel. ce” SERRE $1 ,. Mar. 31 Mar. 10 At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The 
Bendix Aviation .............. 50c Q Mar. 31 Mar.10 | New Jersey Power & Light Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation held on 
Berghoff Brewing ............ 25¢ .. Mar.16 Mar. 4 yO“ 3S ee .-$1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 February 17, 1948, the regular dividend in the 
- Bigelow. — Carpet ........ 1 4 Mar. 1 Feb. 20 | Newmont Mining ........--++- S0e % Mar. 15 Feb. 2 omens’ of twenty: ‘five cents ($.25) per share 
asia is aa wast 4 ‘eb. k Auction.............10¢ ar ar. 
t Black ‘ius. Power & Light... .30¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 ei rechenerremnnteee i0c E Mar.15 Mar. 5 | Was declared on its common stock, payable March 
Do $4.20 pf. ....+..++ ----$1.05 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 | Niagara Wire Weaving........ 40c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 4 31, 1948, to stockholders of record at close of 
* Caton iE "Go, ssa pues 25¢ Q Mar.10 Feb. 25 | Niles-Bement-Pond .......... 1l5ec .. Mar.15 Mar. 5 business on March 8, 1948. uccREW 
Ca on ectric Power Ninet en Hundred Co cl. . vu. 
wae eesceeeeeseeees 63e Q Apr Mar. 15 seem ta = mS Secretary 
y euate Pacific We ccawecsan 75c .. Mar. 31 Feb. 23 Omar, ee .l0ec .. Mar. 31 Mar. 10 ze 
1 OE SE ee 12%c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 18 Ontario Mfg. Co. eal .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 
| ante 7“ ae seem rosy 3 — : = = O’okiep Copper Co.-Amer....46% - ro ” +a « 
ass: 8, Serer a pr. Mar. t Lt., Heat & Power....15c pr. ar. , 
r Chamberlin Co. of Amer....... 10c .. Mar.12 Mar. 1 ve 0 5% pf. . Sin ctvauk taewa $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 The Board of Directors of 
Chicago Rivet & Machine...... 25¢ Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 Pantepec bi A FE ES 64¢c S Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
t Chrysier Corp. .......... ---$1 Q Mar. 12 Feb. 2 Parker Rust-Proof .......... 62%ce Q Mar. 1 Feb. 26 PITTSBURGH 
t a Plow = . _ ; _— : Patterson-Sargent ............50¢ .. . a — a 
occ ccccer cece cescces c Nov. Penick & Ford, Lid........... aes ea ar. eb. 
a eee see 4 a 1 a : Peoples Drug Stores .......... Q a a —_ P. CONSOLIDATION 
ongoleum-Nairn ........... c ar. ar. Peoples Gas Light & Coke.$1.37 ig i. pr. ar. 22 
e Cimolldated Dey | pd weake i 4s = : mi a for it Co. ay abies daeae awe 200 4 Mar. “ — = COAL COMPANY 
onsolidate: Ty Seveeeeee oC .- pr. ar. WU BEE. ctcdocccccsscascesse 25¢ Apr. ar. 11 
t i eee $3.50 S Apr. 1 Mar. 24 2 MN... os waksa danas 50e Q Mar.11 Feb. 26 at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
Consolidated Grocers .......... Q Mar. 29 Mar. 15 en oe ae 87%ce Q Mar. 31 Mar. 15 dividend of 50 cents per share on the Com- 
- re $1.25 Q Mar. 29 Mar. 15 Phoenix Hostery oer o2eee20¢ .. Apr. 1 Mar. 19 mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
) Consumers Co. $2.50 pf...... 62%c Q Mar. 15 Mar. 1 Pitts. Consolidation Coal...... 50e Q Mar. 12 Feb. 27 March 12, 1948, to shareholders of record at 
Continental Steel ... reece eens 25c .. Mar. 15 Mar. 1 Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt....... 15ec .. Apr. 21 Mar. 15 the close of business on February 27, 1948. 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric ...... 20c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 27 Porter (H. K.) 5% pf....... 62%e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Checks will be mailed 
xz $5.25 pf. Ser. A..... $1.31% Q Apr. 15 Mar. 22 | Powdrell & Alexander......... 25¢ Q Mar.15 Mar. 3 “ 
Cutler-Hammer ............... 30c Q Mar.12 Mar. 1 — Industries $4.75 CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
aes puesnctian esse ress 3 sanne 5 = a a 2 See eS --$1.18% Q Maw: ” + = Secretary-Treasurer 
etroit Harvester ........... 2%ec Mar. Mar. 1 R: ee Keith-Orpheum ........ lSe .. pr. ar. 
Dictaphone Corp. ............. 25c .. Mar. 2 Feb. 20 | Rath Packing ................ 35e .. Mar.10 Feb. 21 February 16, 1948 
Dominion Textile, Ltd. ....... 15e¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 pO Se reer 25¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 
y WT ipacscupeceaecatuniaetes 15e E Apr. 1 Mar. 18 Mepublie Bisel ......<ccccccss 25¢ Q Apr. 2 Mar. 10 —_ 
—— &. > de vapraniet °° iste 6 — 2 me. * WEN cov adearscisnccruncates 50e E Apr. 2 Mar. 10 _ 
a a 2 eae 12 Apr. 2 Apr. Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco 
| Do $3.50 pf....... pees 87%c Q Apr. 24 Apr. 9 MO BE. cvcchecvadesnesaes 90c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 Magma Copper Company 
S Durez Plastics & Chemical..... 20c Q Mar. 15 Feb. 24 ee Oo ee 30¢e Q Mar. 10 Mar. 1 
Eastman Kodak ............... 35¢ .. Apr. 1 Mar. 5 Rice-Stix Dry Goods .......... 50e Q May 1 Apr. 15 Dividend No. 102 
2 eer $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 Do 7% lst & 2nd pf....... $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 -* 
x Edison Bros. Stores -37%e Q Mar. 12 Feb. 28 | Robertshaw- Fulton Conirois: 50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 On February 17, 1948, a dividend of Twenty- 
| Electric Controller & Mfg....$1.25 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 19 WATER. Cocca seeucs 2 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 five Cents (25c) per share was declared on 
S Electrographic Corp. .......... 50c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 24 NED NE. cectvcccentunee Tike -- Mar.15 Feb. 27 the Capital Stock of MAGMA COPPER 
ME Paso EisGtrie 0 cccccsseess 40c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 23 | sgt. Regis Paper 4.40% Ist COMPANY, payable March 15, 1948 to 
e A eC aera $1.12% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 Thy pleouigeeyetbaess 1.10 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 scciiiaiiioas alt canned ak teas dake 28 Geaaineed 
Empire District Electric....... 28c Q Mar.15 Mar Selberling Rubber 4%% pr. stockholders of reco 
< Fanny Farmer Candy Shops..37%c Q Mar. 31 Mar.12 | pf, ..cccccceccceccceccccs 1.13 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 February 27, 1948. 
Ploremee Stove ..2..6.cs0scees 50c .. Mar. 9 Feb. 27 Do Oe Ce “Ao eke 1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
of Finance Co. America “A” Shattuck (Frank G.) ......... 25¢c Q Mar. 22 Mar. 2 
ye err erry $3 Q Mar.15 Mar. 5 Shellmar Products ............ 25e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Ss Food Fair Stores ............. 10¢c Q Mar. 15 Mar. 1 Shepard-Niles C. & H......... 25c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 28 
faa es Oeste 10¢ Mar. 15 Mar. 1 Signal Royalties Cl. ‘‘A’’..... 25e Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
t oR re 20¢ Q Mar. 20 Mar. 10 Simplicity Pattern ............ 10c Q Mar. 24 Mar. 10 
; qazeee Bullders errr. | Q — = a 1 Pe ere $1.50 2 val = eg z P d Il & Al d I c 
neral - ers Supply .. S Mar. 16 Mar. 5 DD tide suas eckat ne yousd $1.50 Mar. eb. er n 
t, Coy = eee Q Mar. 31 Mar.15 | South Porto Rico Sugar........ $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 oware : exan ’ . 
n General Dry gr ES ie. 2 Feb. a i tn eA ee 50c Q fon. a mg i Curtain Fabrics 
meral Railway Signal. os pr. 1 Mar. 12 Southland Royalty ............78 << ar. 
General Tire & Rubber... Q@ Feb. 27 Feb. 20 | squibb (B, BR.) & Sons @ Mar. 12 Feb. 25 DANIELSON, CONN. 
f Gleaner Harvester ....... Q Mar. 20 Mar. 1 i eee aay Q May 1 Apr. 15 A regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ per 
ear fe aca E Mar. 20 Mar. 1 Staley (A. tn) Mfg. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 share on the common stock has been Se 
Glidden Co. .... Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 Do $3.75 pf. ..... Q Mar. 20 Mar. 10 lared, payable March 15, 1948, to stock- 
Sears: Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 | Stix, Baer & Fuller Q Mar. 10 Feb. 28 clared, pay rs 3, 1948. Checks 
Goldblatt Bros. ............. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 Sutherland Paper ....... Q Mar. 15 Feb. 27 holders of recor arc . ec 
au ed pf. pias ses 8es 2 g Apr. d Mar 10 Tennessee Corp. ........ * Mer. 3 Mar. 7 will be mailed. 
Treat Northern Paper ... Mar. eb. 20 Texas Public Service. eee ete Mar. eb. 27 . H. PP, Treasurer 
Greenfield Tap & Die. : Q Mar.19 Mar. 9 Texas Southeastern Gas. ...7%e Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 H. H. RAPP, 
Guantanamo Sugar $5 pf. 0 SS Soe, | Mar. 1S | TORe, TMG, oc. ciccc ccc ccass 50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Gulf States © eevee ket Vek a 25¢ Q Mar. 15 Feb. 19 be ~4 CN case hae caeakous Se .. Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
rm ae 2 Pal gas $1.10 Q = Mar. | a = i LC Sena ree Q sly he = a n 
anes ( H. s a 35c .. Apr. ar. 19 Transue & Williams Se .. Mar. 1 eb. ° 
Bay Hert ——, MMR lace tues 10¢ * Mar. _ = Underwood Corp. ............. Se .. Mar. 15 Stee. a Newmont Mining 
art-Carter Co. . -.---L5e Q@ Mar. eb. 16 Union Carbide & Carbon....... oh .. Bom 3 eb. 
d Hartman ‘Tobacco $4 pr. pf......$1 Q Mar. 15 Mar. 5 | United Carbon .............-.30e Q Mar.10 Feb. 24 Corporation 
oo CO eee 7T5e Q Apr. 1 Mar, 22 a) er 75ec Q Mar. 10 Feb. 16 Dividend No. 78 
t Metheway, Bakeries yeeuteguacs 25e Q Mar. 12 Feb. 20 BE eer iscenciseve anes $1 .. Mar. 10 Feb. 23 dividend of FIFTY 
) Haseltine Corp. ...........0%. 25c .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 De 86 Of ............ 2.00088 | Male Fok 29 On February 17, 1948, a dividend o: 
Heileman (G.) Brewing.......50c .. Mar.15 Feb. 25 | Victor Products .......... ...15¢ Q Mar.12 Mar. 2 CENTS (50¢) per one was declared on 
ir rere 20e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 | Virginian Ry. .............62%e Q Mar. 25 Mar. 15 Capital Stock of WMONT SING 
Homestake Mining soctsesvcsete as Bae Ba Ss Visking Corp. } ....-2-300 Q Mar. 15 Mar. 5 CORPORATION, Poa + March 15, 1948, 
Hoskins Mfg. .................30¢ .. Mar. 25 Mar. 10 Waukesha Motor .............25¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 kholders of record at the: close of busi- 
Co eee 50e Q Mar. 15 Mar. 5 Warner Bros. Pictures.......37%e Q Apr. 5 Mar. 5 to stoc 27, 1948. 
\- Hudson Pulp & Paper 5% West Disinfecting ........... 25e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 ness February 
DORE ARES %e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 Western gree & Stationery....50¢e .. Apr. 10 Mar. 25 GUS MRKVICKA, Treasurer. 
Indianapolis Water $0.80 C1. De, WE Gr occecdameku ss 25 Q July 1 June 17 
Meee OtGE OD we due e cg 20e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 10 Wheeling Pa ee Erie Ry.....75c Q Apr. 1 Feb. 20 
De 5% oak ee $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 Willson Products ............. 20e Q Mar. 10 Feb. 27 
ve Int’] Cigar Machinery seeees+-200 .. Mar. 10 Feb. 27 Winn & Lovett Grocery....... 30e Q Mar. 10 Mar. 1 
%4 ae POE ccuweseeces rf oe 2 oa » ee 5 Wright-Hargreaves M.. Ltd..... 4c Q Apr. 1 Feb. 24 
l SS Rar rere Mar. ar. 5 Wurlitzer (Rudolph) ......... 40c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 16 qi) many be 
Interstate Bakeries $4.80 pf. .$1. 20 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 Mi ohns-Manville 
- Iowa Southern Utilities........2: .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 Accumulations 7 
t Q Mar. 20 Mar. g Corporation 
> May pr. Walt Disney Productions b- 
.. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 O8 of. .-..- cs 0 Te .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 DIVIDEND 
. 2 Be -3- Stock aM Rusedet Dematntuete aritant 
~ E Mar. 1 Feb. 17 oc of 35¢ per share on the Common Stoek p 
De 4.50% pf. Ser. A....$1.12% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 Publicker Industries........ 2%% .. Mar. 31 Feb. 27 able March 10, 1948, to holders of pate 
- WRN EE 6 dncdecscccecns $2.50 .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 —e-4 ——a : Ewe March 1, 1948. 
: WW OC Wee satiantccpess $1.50 Q Mar. 15 Mar. 1 Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. E—Extra. ROGER HACKNEY, Treeserer 
D FEBRUARY 25, 1948 27 
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Allied Kid Company 





Guantanamo Sugar Company 









a & Price (KID) 

Data revised to February 18, 1948 24 mort 
incorporated: 1929, Massachusetts. Office: 18 
209 South Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 12 = 
Annual meeting: Third Friday in Septem- 6 

ear) a of stockholders (June 30, 0 EARNED om 
Capitalization: Long term debt....... None 2 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ 257,012 shs 4 


1940 ‘41 ‘42 '43 "44 ‘45 "46 1947 . 











Business: Manufactures a full line of kid uppers for shoes, 
as well as suedes, prints and kid linings, colt and patent side 
leather for uppers and moutons for coats. Plants in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Camden, N. J., have a daily production capacity 
of about 4,750 dozen skins. Company performs preliminary 
operations .such as tanning leather and produces finished 
articles. 

Management: Has substantial interest in the company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1947, $5.9 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash and U. S. Govt. securities, 
$2.4 million. Book value of stock, $25.92 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Over the longer term, the general business cycle, 
style changes and fluctuations in raw material prices will con- 
tinue to determine company’s earnings. 


Comment: Despite dividend and recent earnings records, the 
stock is speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Earned per share...... $1.49 $1.26 $2.63 $2.21 $1.66 $1.68 $1.62 $1.84 $4.10 

Calendar Years 

Dividends paid ...... 0.50 0.80 1.10 1.00 1.08 §1.00 §1.00 1.25 1.50 
Price Range 

Ee ee 14% 14 13 12% 14% 16% 24% 29% 22% 

OE oNeterevtececces 10 8% 10% 10 10% 135% 15% 18% 18 


*Earnings based on present capitalization. §Plus 10% in stock. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 








Data revised to February 18, 1948 Earni & Price Ra (CF) 





Incorporated: 1936, Colorado, as successor 5 
through reorganization of Colorado Fuel 20 
& Iron Company (incorporated 1892, Col- 15 
erado) and the latter’s subsidiary, Col- 10 


orado Industrial Company. Office: Con- 5 EARNED 
tinental Oil Building, Denver 2, Colorado. 0 $3 
nual meeting: Fourth Monday in Octo- 
ber. Number of ‘stockholders (September 
8, 1947): Preferred, 5,704; common, 5,928. 
Capitalization: Long term debt.$8,750,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. i 
COON, {ORF BLO) 5 <cienucewe 502,818 shs 
7Common stock (no par)..... 1,126,775 shs 


1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 '44 ‘45 46 1947? 














*Callable at $21 a share; convertible into common share for share. {Warrants are 
Outstanding to purchase an additional 629,813 shares of stock at any time through 
February 1, 1950 at $17.50 per share. 

Business: The leading independent Western steel producer 
and the third largest maker of rails and track accessories. Ac- 
quisition in 1945 of Wickwire Spencer Steel, maker of wire 
products, widened outlets to include East and Middle West. 

Management: Able. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, June 30, 1947, 
$17.2 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $8.0 million; inventories, 
$15.9 million. Book value of common, $35.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor paid dividends 1917-1921 and 
1930-31. Payments by present company 1937; 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Prospect of a continued sellers’ market in steel 
_has favorable implications, but when this ends company’s 
competitive position will place it at a disadvantage. 

Comment: The common stock has am erratic market record, 
and is among the more speculative of the steel group. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Fiscal 
s —Calendar Years— 


Year’ 
Qu. ended Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Total Dividends Price Range 


1939.... $0.20% $0.49 1940.... $0.50 $0.35% $1.55 $0.12% 12 — 6% 
1940.... D0.14% D0.28% 1941.... 1.01% 1.44% 2.03 Q.62% 10 — 6% 
a4)... 0.60% 0.71% 1942 0.73 0.24 2.29 0.75 9 — 6% 
1942 0.35% 0.34% 1988.... @.37 0.13 1.20 0.50 9%— 7% 
1943.... 0.07 0.39 1944.... 0.59 0.43 1,48 0.37% 13%— 7% 
1945... 0.04 D0.49 1946.... D1.59 1.44 D0.60 0.60 23%—10% 
1944... 0.37% 0.54 1945.... 0.70 0.1142 «1.73 0.52%  18%—11% 
1946... 0.80 0.66 ty... Le 0.53 3.40 1.05 18 —12 

1947.. 1.13 1.25 2968... age eee sos “Sie | anesennnce 





*Based on capitalization outstanding. at end of respective years, but adjusted for 
2-for-1 split in October 1945. D—Deficit. 
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& Price (GTS) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to February 18, 1948 
Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey. Office: 
Guantanamo, Cuba. New York office: 120 
Wall Street. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in January. Number of stock- 
holders (December 8, 1947): Preferred 
and common, 1,618. 


Capitalization: Long term 








— 
CHMOH 


$2 








ey a ee oe eee None 0 
*Preferred stock $5 cum. $2 
conv. (NO Par) ...eseeeeeee 18,532 shs 1940 "41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 '46 1947 

Common stock ($1 par).....-- 410,040 shs 








ae at $103 a share and convertible into 8 common shares through June 
, 1950. 

Business: Owns sugar plantations and mills at Guantanamo, 
Cuba. Of its total holdings of 120,600 acres, 30,000 acres are 
under cultivation, the balance forest and pasture land. Three 
mills have an annual capacity of 600,000 bags. Sales are 
subject to governmental regulations in Cuba, and in the U.S, 
which normally takes two-thirds of company’s annual output. 

Management: Experienced, but handicapped by restrictions. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1947, $3.6 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.6 
million. Book value of common stock, $12.12 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present preferred since issu- 
ance in 1945. On common, 1915-21; 1947. 

Outlook: Prospect of increasing supplies and lower prices 
for sugar suggests that earnings will recede substantially 
from recent abnormal levels, though some improvement over 
prewar results should be maintained. 

Comment: Erratic record makes shares highly speculative, 
although 1945 recapitalization eliminating large preferred 
arrears improved position of common. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Sept. 30: 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share.... $0.01 D$0.94 $0.38 $1.51 $0.28 $1.43 $0.56 $1.01 $4.83 


Calendar year 





Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None None None 0.25 
Price Range ee ; 

SAAS eS oe 6 358 3% 3% me 6% 12% 13% 8% 

ae eer Pre % 1% 1% 15% 2% 3% 5% 6% 45 
D—Deficit. 





Sherwin-Williams Company 





Data revised to February 18, 1948 


Incorporated: 1884, Ohio, continuing busi- 80 
ness founded in 1866. Office: 101 Pros- 60 
pect Aye., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. An- 40 
nual meeting: Second Tuesday in De- 20 
cember. Number of stockholders Febru- 

ary, 1948: Preferred, 761; common, 4,403. 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 
*Preferred stock 4% cum....... 87,437 shs 
Common stock ($25 par)..,.1,277,854 shs 


*$100 par, redeemable at $105. lh i TT. BP 


(SHW) 





$8 
$6 
$4 
$2 


0 











Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of paints and 
varnishes. Also produces a wide line of other products in- 
cluding dyes, enamels, lacquers, stains, colors, insecticides, 
disinfectants, polishes, linseed oil, etc. Distribution is made 
through company-owned branches and dealers. Manufactures 
practically all needed intermediate and raw materials. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 31, 1947, 
$45.4 million; ratio 2.6-to-1; cash $21.4 million. Book value of 
common, $48.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common, 1898 to date. 

Outlook: Favorable long term prospects of the building 
industry, together with its commanding trade position and 
good degree of integration, promise a sustained period of high 
earnings. Later, results doubtless will revert to a cyclical 
pattern. : 

Comment: Preferred is inactive; common has earned sem1- 
investment rating. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ending Aug. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share.... $2.98 $3.28 $3.91 $3.72 $2.54 $2.78 $3.59 $5.11 $7.08 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid 1.37% 1.50 

Price Range (N. Y. Curb) ’ 
PIM. eaxavessseaexe 56% =50 42 42% 50 53 71% 845% 78% 
TO i cudewssesascs 40% 31% 30% 29% 41% 45% 51% 57% 65 


1.87% 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.87% 2.37% 3.12% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in August 1947. 
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This is Part 39 of a tabulation which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is not a recommendation, but merely a 





Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.5.E. Common Stocks 


statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 
All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted to 
present capitalization, giving effect to stock splits. 












































1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
urgh Screw & Bolt..... re 13 20 2% 11 8 7 5% 6% 6% 12% 14 
rate SP. sncnisenss E*, 4% rs ris) 3% 37 4 4% 64 7% 
Earnings .... ert: D$0. 23 $0.36 $0.58 $0.83 $0.58 $0.64 $0.58 $0.54 $0.81 
Dividends .... 0. ri None None 0.45 0.60 0.45 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 
ittsburgh Steel ........... 0 rere 29 43 16% 16% 11 9% 6% 10% 9% 15% 22% 
” peepee 23% 8 74, 7i% 5 4 4 4 6% Bi 95% 
Earnings - gD$3.94 $1.86 *nD$2. 52 D$0.60 $1.35 $4.54 $3.19 $1.71 D$0.41 D$3.09 D$1.65 
Dividends ... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Pittsburgh & hesens ME aceacncns 41 47 17} 20 16% 15 10% 16% 22% 43% 34% 
= af Deeen de ick: 2: Ht ai 7 % 7 6 63 7, 11% 21 125% 
Earnings $1.25 $2.11 D$0.66 $1.59 $1.08 $3.85 $4.19 $4.66 $5.08 $1.92 D$0.15 
Dividends None None None None None None None None None None None 
ittston Company ........... EE édawaacsde 3 3 2% 1% 1% 2% 10% 147 22 31% 
. inate Peis HY % % i 9/16 i 1% 8i4 12% 13 
Earnings ‘ D$1.17, D$2.10 D$1.42 D$0.29 D$0.20 D$0.04 D$0.47 $1.78 $2.11 $3.46 $2.44 
Dividends ... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Me ccdacsccasiccds 0 err 20% 19 11 10% 11 10% 8% 14% 17 30% 35% 
a cc... i6 7 6 7% 7 6% 734 7% 13. 13% © 28% 
(After oes split MD cccesacea a ies eines yaar ners awe “eas ee ee pipes 22 
dceeccensewawed EM in ciccsexs ae inkeiatt execs are nies aaa eeu Pee ata cami 12% 
Earnings $0.80 $0.67 $0.44 $0.56 $0.59 $0.62 $0.90 $0.94 $0.98 $1.04 $1.09 
Dividends . 0.80 0.73 0.47 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.50 
Plymouth Oil ................ ree 27% 29% 25% 24 22% 17 14 21% 19% 27% 29% 
OO tices, 11K 13 is 17% i 13% ll 14% 16 17% i9 
Earnings .... $1.66 $2.85 $2.59 $2.38 $1.37 $1.48 $1.69 $2.16 $2.06 $1.65 $2.01 
Dividends . 0.90 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.30 p1.20 p0.90 1.00 1.00 p1.00 1.00 
Pond Creek Pocahontas...... eres 27% 22% 11 17 20% 21 18% 23% 25 33 55 
| 7 rere 20 9 8 6% 12% 16 15% 18 19% 24% 31% 
(After 2-for-1 split error ea ax reer or ees xaae 25 
September, 1946) .........Low ..... ne ene aues ‘care or aan “nears aa a esti mais 20% 
Earnings $0.70 $0.49 $0.05 $0.58 $1.17 $1.36 $1.55 $1.64 $1.65 $1.66 $2.88 
Dividends 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.6 0.87 0.87 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 
Pee Oe ee eo scscccciccics NY cedxsuaos 29% 33% 16% 16% 12% 8% 5% 13 13% 25% 27% 
ieee i2 7 5% 7% 5% 3% 3% 4 8% 12% 14% 
Earnings $0.49 $1.59 D$1.22 $0.96 $1.12 $1.94 $1.44 $1.10 $1.44 $1.13 $2.55 
’ Dividends .. None None None None None None None None 0.50 0.80 1.25 
Potomac Electric Power...... ee Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
headed November, 1947 
Earnings .. $1.29 $1.20 $1.19 $1.18 $1.28 $1.09 $1.24 $1.03 
Dividends 1.97 1.79 1.79 1.27 1.06 0.97 1.04 0.97 
Pressed Steel Car............ ee 28% 31% 14% 16% 14% 13 8% 13% 18% 26% 30 
Pitts i744 5% 4% 6 6% 38 5% 6 11% 16% 1% 
Earnings .. t$0.35 $1.06 D$3.06 D$1.71 $2.35 $1. $2.18 $2.59 $2.23 $0.89 D$0.61 
Dividends . Nene 0.25 None one None None 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 
Procter & Gamble............ IEEE decades 56 65% 59 66 71% 61% 52% 58 59 66% 71% 
ME Aseedacene 40% 43% 39% 50% 53 0 42 48 52% 55 53 
Earnings .... 2$2.39 2$4.08 2$2.59 £$3.60 2$4.37 g$4.21 g$3.26 2$3.13 2$2.94 2$2.95 2$3.29 
Dividends . 1.8714 2.75 2.00 2.25 2.75 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.2 2.0 2.00 
Publicker Industries ......... Se Listed N. ¥. Stock Exchange 67 
WI sedis ted April, 1946 32 
Earnings a a $0.20 $1.58 $1.43 $2.25 $1.90 $1.77 $11.10 
Dividends .... - Initial dividend paid September 30 ——--—— g 
Public Service of Colorado ..High ....... : Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 41 
OO eae February, 1946 31 
Earnings ‘ $3.18 $3.31 $3.17 $3.55 $4.28 2.95 $3.82 $4.27 $2.27 $2.50 $4.68 
Dividends .... None None None None None one None None 1.6 1.65 1.65 
Public Service of N. J......... i errrcer. 50% 52% 35% 41% 43% 29% 14% 177 18% 27% 30 
| eocccccees 39 30% 25 31 28% 11 9% 11 13% 17 17% 
Earnings $2.68 $2.67 $2.34 $2.88 $2.42 $2. $1.22 $1.10 $1.06 $1.12 $2.54 
Dividends . 2.60 2.60 2.20 2.50 2.40 1.95 0.95 1.00 1.00 0.90 1.05 
Pallman Company ........... Rene 69 72% 39% 417 32% 29% 28% 40% 52 65% 69% 
EDO  scccccecss 36 25% 21% 22% 16% 19% Sy 26% 37% 47% 47% 
Earnings $1.66 $3.21 $0.60 $1.05 $1.96 $3.31 $2.87 $2.52 $3.99 $4.30 $0.64 
Dividends .... 1.50 2.75 1.37% 1.00 1,50 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
ON UN aes iavideecaddecd DUN. Kncdenden 24% 24% 13% 11% 11% 12 11% 19% 18 24% 287 
ee 16 854 8% 6% 6% 7 7 il 14% 17 i936 
Earnings ae $1.63 $2.19 $0.38 $1.11 $1.21 $2.86 $2.47 $2.50 $3.13 $2.64 $3.74 
Dividends .... None 0.25 None 0.2 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.75 1.00 0.75 1.25 
Purity Bakeries ..... cccceccceEMI@ cccccccse 20% 23% 15% 18% 15% 12% 14 22% 24% 35 38% 
caress 954 534 7 1034 9 Bi 98 613k TOs 30 
Earnings eae $0.89 $0.60 $1.52 $2.14 $1.49 $1.85 $2.22 $2.86 $2.69 $2.60 $4.30 
Dividends .... 1.00 0.60 1.00 1.50 1.10 1.20 1.55 2.10 2.00 2.00 3.10 
Quaker State Oil Refining....High ......... 19% 18% 16% 16 15% 12% 10% 15 16% 22% 25% 
Low ee 16% 13% 9 11 9y% 8% 8% 10% 12% 15% 19% 
Earnings F $1.12 $1.11 $0.56 $1.71 $0.38 $1.64 $1.40 $1.23 $1.24 $1.37 $2.63 
Dividends .... 1.10 1.10 0.50 1.10 0.80 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 5 2 
Radio Corp. of America...... MEE. ccladawaar 14% 12% 9% 8y 7% 2 4% 12% 12 19% 19 
WW vecccceene 9% 4% 4% 5 4y% 2 2% 4% 8% 10% 9 
Earnings $0.21 $0.42 $0.30 $0.35 $0.42 $0.50 $0.42 $0.51 $0.51 $0.59 $0.56 
Dividends . None 0.20 0.20 None 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0. 0.20 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ....... re 10% 10% 5 2 3% 3% 3% 10% 10% 18% 28% 
 pamregean 5 214 1¥ 1% 2 2 2 34 77 7% 15% 
Earnings a aoe $0.71 D$0.11 D$0.46 D$0.64 D$90.08 D$0.01 $2.18 $1.57 $1.59 $3.1 
Dividends .... None None None None None one None None None one 0.90 


_— 


g—1l2 months to June 30. n—Calendar year. 


\\ 3. opnren, mvc 
Naw YORK. ‘N.Y. 





IR 


p—aAlso paid stock. g—Paid stock. 


t—5 months to December 31. 


D—Deficit. 


*Fiscal year changed. 


























































WITH MANAGEMENT BACKING, 
PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN CAN 
HELP BUSINESS AND NATION 


In 19,000 companies, the Payroll Savings Plan 
(for the regular purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds) 
has made employees more contented in their 
jobs—has cut down absenteeism—has even re- 
duced accidents! 

In addition, of course, the Plan builds finan- 
cial security for each participant. Each Bond 
pays $4 at maturity for every $3 invested. 

But the Plan has other, far-reaching benefits 
—to business and to the nation—which are 
equally important to you. 


SPREADING THE NATIONAL DEBT 
HELPS SECURE YOUR FUTURE 


The future of your business is closely dependent 
upon the future economy of your country. To 
a major extent, that future depends upon man- 
agement of the public debt. Distribution of the 
debt as widely as possible among the people of 
the nation will result in the greatest good for all. 
How that works is clearly and briefly described 
in the brochure shown at the right. Request your 
copy—today—from your State Director of the 
Treasury Department’s Savings Bonds.Division. 


| Use it to 


SPP HEA LS 
the national debt! 


WHY EXECUTIVE BACKING IS VITAL 


Employees still want the benefits of the Payroll 
Savings Plan. In fact, they need the P. S. P., 
because banks don’t sell Bonds on the “‘install- 
ment plan”—which is the way most workers 
prefer to buy them. But wartime emotional ap- 
peals are gone. Human nature being what it is, 
the success of the Plan in your company is liable 
to dwindle unless a responsible executive keeps 
it advertised. The reasons for promoting it are as 
important as ever—te you, your company, and 
your country. 


So—today—check up on the status of the 
Payroll Savings Plan in your company. Act on 
your responsibility to see that it is vigorously 
maintained. 


The State Director will gladly help. 


“The National Debt and You,” 


a 12-page pocket-size brochure, expresses the 
views of W, Randolph Burgess, Vice Chairman 
of the Board of the National City Bank of New 
York, and Clarence Francis, Chairman of the 
Board, General Foods Corporation. Request 
your copy from the Treasury Department’s 
State Director, Savings Bonds Division. 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
‘reasury Department and the Advertising Council 




























FREE ss | 


BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and’ 
it obligation, any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issuing 
firm to whom your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not mailed out by 
FrinanciaL WokrtLp itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete address 


ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 


Place, New York G, N. Y. 








Behind Your Investment——New booklet answer 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent fividend imecome and reasonable 
satety 


Hints te Secretaries \ booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
‘ften misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
wuides for abbreviations, etc. Make requests 
on business letterhead 

* om >. 


Annual Reports and Security Dealers—New 
discussion of what a corporation annual report 
can do for dealers in the company’s securities. 
This folder is of particular interest to financial 
executives of corporations. 


* * . 


An Income for Life—A method of investing 
your funds that eliminates losses, worry, fraud, 
anxiety and depreciation. 


* * * 


Stockholders Are People—A new discussion of 
the techniques available in stockholder rela- 
tions, together with an analysis of the ad- 
vantages of organizing a well-rounded program 
for a corporation’s shareholders. 


o * * 


Investor’s Reader— A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge to 
FinanctaL Wortp subscribers—features include 
“The Stock Market,” “Business at Work” and 
“Production Personalities.” 


* * * 


Security Record Holder — Helpful looseleaf 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest- 
ment transactions to provide a continuous 
record for tax and other purposes. 


* * * 


Improve Your “Know-How”—A way to ex- 
pand your knowledge of the investment analy- 
sis field and the work of the stock exchange 
and brokerage firms. Of interest to those 
now actively emgaged in finance, and those 
who are contemplating the field as a career. 


. * * 


Semi-Annual Municipal Bond Survey—A new 
check list of tax-free U. S. Government and 
municipal obligations. Attractive to investors 
who are seeking to minimize their tax liability. 


* . * 

Better Stockholder Relations—A 32-page, illus- 
trated brochure reviews the effective techniques 
for creating and maintaining shareholder in- 
terest, and proposes new methods for cultivat- 
ing confidence among other “publics” by means 
of modernized annual reports. 


* * * 


Modern Investing—A new reference guide in 
twenty-two chapters provides a fundamental 
understanding of the securities markets and 
the methods and procedures on the stock ex- 
changes and over-the-counter, together with a 
definition of terms and explanations of taxa- 
tion, commission rates and SEC regulations. 
* * * 
e 

Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for re- 
habilitation. Yields up to 6%. 


* * * 


& Industry Survey—aA quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions, in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio, offered without obliga- 
tion to Financia, Wortp readers. 
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Financial Summary 




















































































































240 sacar Variation we mma — 240 
220 i om = +—}— 220 
200 ——— - _ —4 $= - 1 - bh 4 200 
180 } —s oS om +180 
160 } ban | 160 
I X OF | 
140} 7} INDUSTRIAL | —t as }—} 140 
120 PRODUCTION —{ 120 
00 ___ | Fed. Reserve Board a a _™ « 100 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 19%6ium; J A S O N OD 
T Sane . *o—____—., 
Trade Indicators a ae 
{Electrical Output (KWH)....... 5,429 5,412 5,835 4.7% 
§5teel Operations (% of capacity)....... 94.0 92.7 92.5 94) 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars)............ 727,038 747,394  +735,000 799,977 
— —1948—_—__—_—_—, 1947 
Jan. 28 Feb. 4 Feb. 11 Feb. 2 
{Total Loans, 94 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $23,394 $23,352 $23,424 $19.58) 
{Total Commercial Loans................. 14,727 14,644 14,692 11,78 
Tlotal:-Broleers’ Loans. soc... ccccsccccsccs 674 621 743 1,12 
{Money in Circulation..................... 28,086 28,124 28,189 28,34 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........ 500 446 566 799 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week +Estimated, 
N. Y. &. E. Market Statistics 
es. February 
Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 11 12 13 14 16 17 
IIE «Gon ik nccs occ andons 165.69 | 166.33 166.18 168.30 167.8 
PR csiiids 6 cs ceNewumcinerxs 48.35 48.35 48.36 49.11 490 
REED nov dn os Re wxoaentes 31.68 31.73 31.71 31.95 31.9 
NNER be vias weeruwaiocens 59.97 | 60.12 60.09 60.85 602 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)....... 1,490 920 280 830 70 
Issues Traded ............ peers 1,103 | 988 679 955 982 
Number of Advances............. 286 | °377 301 625 435 
Number of Declines............. 585 Exchge. 379 180 144 2n 
Number Unchanged.............. 232 Closed 232 198 186 24 
New Highs for 1948............. 0 | 1 1 2 l 
New Lows for 1948.............. 204 | 105 33 48 7 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 97.79 | 97.82 97.82 97.83 97.93 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $4,905 * $3,320 $1,010 $3,724  $2,90 
— es SE 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan. 21 Jan. 2% Feb. . Feb. 10 High Low 
P< ca cue heise 2.804% 2.821% 2.826% 2.823% 8.826% 2.804% 
ree 2 hn eer 3.170 3.187 3.175 3.166 3.175 3.144 
og re Ee ae 3.460 3.497 3.501 3.499 3.501 3.439 
*Common Stock Yields: “ 
50 Industrials ....... 5.82 5.84 5.89 6.09 6.09 5.54 
20 Railroads ........ 6.72 6.53 6.69 6.92 6.92 6.31 
26 Utilities ......... 5.39 5.45 5.49 5.63 5.63 5.23 
OO Seetks nice... 5.82 5.83 5.89 6.08 6.08 5.55 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 17, 


Shares —C 

Traded Feb. 9 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad......... 88,400 31% 
ee nee ShpekeN wks Pee weIRw ss whee 67,100 603% 
Commonwealth & Southern..................084. 66,000 2% 
PE SN ks acca bas cntan honk ss aang ares nuts 57,800 4y, 
SRE IIE i ods i chs. nine kwon penetra’ soles 56,200 541% 
ee PC ee ee, eR ge a 55,000 33 
Chevalier: (eens 5:0 = asics kes sccwwewss scoivbs 54,700 5534 
Pepsin FANG ok 5 Seo 0 Vs (Stn enss vitae 49,900 7% 
Ruabrene Tes, Be TA iain s 6's wid wastes oR 700 123% 
Radio Corporation of America................... 45,600 8Y% 
LEI, PAN SERIES DS eRe 45,400 15% 
Hitaois Contest Reilesed: :*. o.oo aston es 45,100 303% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


“ This is Part 39 of a tabulation which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is not a recommendation, but merely a 


statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 
All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted to 
present capitalization, giving effect to stock splits. 

















































































































1936 1937 1938 1939 1946 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
ittsb rgh Screw & Bolt..... PP 13 20 9% 11 8% 7% 5% 6% 6% 1238 14 
e? ile ee 1B 4% 4K rs} an 3% 3% 4 4 ¥4 6% 7% 
Earnings $0.73 $0.84 D$0.23 $0.3 to 58 $9.8 $0.58 $0.64 $9.58 $0.54 $0.81 
Dividends .... 0.52% 0.65 None None 0.45 0.60 0.45 0.40 v.40 v.40 0.40 
Pittsh rgb er DEM ccccecece 29 43 16% 16% ll 9% 634 10% 9% 154 22% 
htt 23% 8 7% 74 5 4 . 4 6% x o% 
Earnings — gD$3.94 6$1.86 *nD$2.72 D$0.60 $1.35 $4.54 $3.19 $1.71 D$0.41 D$3.09 Del wo, 
Dividends .... None None None one None None None None None Vome None 
Pitts! High 41% 47% 17! 20% 165 15 10% 16% 2h tiv 5444 
Vir ..Lew 21 8 6 4 6 Oo“ 7% ll 12% 
Earnings $1.25 $2.11 D$0.66 $1.59 $1.08 $3.85 $4.19 $4.66 $5.08 $1.9 D$0.15 
Diwidends . None None None None None None None None Nong N ome Nome 
Prttst ‘ High eeeees 3% j sa 2% 1% lh 2n 10%4 14% 1M 
I a 1% % 4 ve 9/16 | lik RL, 124 13 
Earnings — D$1.17 D$2.10 D$1.42 D9.2 29 D$0.20 D$0.04 D$0.47 $1.78 $2.11 $3.46 $2.44 
Dividends .... None None None None NV one None None None N one V one me 
Pisa, GBs occcecsecekcdacnul nt - tinesia de 20% 19 11 10% 1} 10% 8 14h 17 10%, iS 
Mr easaeas ths 16 7 6 7 7 6% 7% 74 13 3% 28h 
(Af ne seessaecs ~ ee : ae 22 
$n6600b00660C0R ET (Gebebecess er aie tne wien re ee aeons sens aene a 123 
Earnings $0.80 $0.67 $0.44 $0.56 $0.59 $0.62 $0.90 $0.94 $0.98 $1.04 $l 09 
Dividends 0.80 0.73 0.47 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.50 
Piet Ee cscctasastndion eres 27% 29% 25% 24 22% 7 15 21% 19% 27% 29 % 
rere 117 13 15 17% 15 1348 11% 14% 16% 17% 19 
Earnings sae $1.66 $2.85 $2.59 $2.38 $1.37 $1.48 $1.69 $2.16 $2.06 $1.65 $2.01 
Dividends .... 0.90 1.65 1.40 p1.40 1.30 p1.20 p0.90 1.00 p1.00 p1.00 p1.00 
Pond Creek Pocahontas...... ee 27% 224 11 17 20% 21 18% 23% 25 33% 55 
reer 20 8 6% 12% 16 15% 18 19% 24% 31% 
(After 2-for-1 split BY .cedéencds see’ oaaia Sas 25 
September, 1946) ......... CTS er mies as — aaa “eae Perr nae eet es 20% 
Earnings .. $0.70 $0.49 $0.05 $0.58 $1.17 $1.36 $1.55 $1.64 $1.65 $1.66 $2.88 
Dividends .. 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.62 0.87 0.87 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 
Peer @ Gee WP cesiasscstiecs _ Peerererr 29% 33% 16% 16% 12% 83% 5% 13 13% 25% 27% 
ee 12 7 5 7% 5% 33% 3% 4 8 12% 14% 
Earnings .. $0.49 $1.59 D$1.22 $0.96 $1.12 $1.94 $1.44 $1.10 $1.44 $1.13 $2.55 
Dividends . None None None None None None None None 0.50 0.80 1.25 
Potomac Electric Power...... ME adeaeoeus Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
OO eee November, 1947 
Earnings eee $1.29 $1.20 $1.19 $1.18 $1.28 $1.09 $1.24 $1.03 
Dividends .. Bete aes 1.97 1.79 1.79 1.27 1.06 0.97 1.04 0.97 
Pressed Steel Car............ MY x ecaswss 28% 31% —- 16% 14% 13 8% is 18% 26% 30 
ene 17% 5% 4% 6 6% 5 5 11% 16% 11% 
Earnings Saas t$0.35 $1.06 D$3.06 D$1.71 $2.35 $1.09 $2.18 a 59 $2.23 $0.89 D$0.61 
Dividends .... None 0.25 None None None None 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 
Procter & Gamble............ ee 56 65% 59 66 71% 61% 52% 58 59 66% 71% 
eee 40% 43% 39% 50% 53 50 42 48Y, 5238 55 33 
Earnings .... 2$2.39 2$4.08 2$2.59 $3.60 2$4.37 2g$4.21 2$3.26 $3.13 2$2.94 2$2.95 2$3.29 
Dividends .... 1.87% 2.75 2.00 aa 2.75 3.00 2.00 2.00 444 2.00 2.00 
Publicker Industries ......... ME Saccxens's Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 67 
LOW seus osees pril, 1946 32 
Earnings .... aak Pats are ar $0.20 $1.58 $1.43 $2.25 $1.90 $1.77 $11.10 
Dividends .... ‘Initial dividend paid September 30 ——-———-——_—_———"_ 
Public Service of Colorado ..High ....... : Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 41 
eee February, 1946 31 
Earnings aeute $3.18 $3.31 $3.17 $3.55 $4.28 $2.95 $3.82 $4.27 $2.27 $2.50 $4.68 
Dividends .... None None None one None None None None 1.65 1.65 1.65 
Public Service of N. J......... BE oiccctias 50% 52% 35% 41% 43% 29% 14% 17% 18 27% 30% 
_ setenpes 39-30% 25 314% —«-28% 11% 9% 11% 13% 17 174 
Earnings .... $2.68 $2.67 $2.34 $2.88 $2.42 $2.04 $1.22 $1.10 $1.06 $1.12 $2.54 
Dividends . 2.60 2.60 2.20 2.50 2.40 1.95 0.95 1.06 1.00 0.90 1.05 
Pullman Company ........... errr on 72% 39% 417 32% 29% 28% 40% 52 65% 6934 
ee 367 25% 21% 22% 16% 19% 20% 26% 37% 47% 47% 
Earnings .. $1.66 $3.21 $0.60 $1.05 $1.96 $3.31 $2.87 $2.52 $3.99 $4.30 $0.64 
Dividends .... 1.50 2.75 1.37% 1.00 1.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Pure Oil ...... High 24% 24% 13% 11% 11% 12 11% 19 
Jedetssvedsecseesd eideices h, % 18 24% 28% 
eka 16 8% 8% 6% 6% 7 il 14% 17 19% 
Earnings owe $1.63 $2.19 $0.38 $1.11 $1.21 $2.86 $2.47 $2.50 $3.13 $2.64 $3.74 
Dividends .... None 0.25 None 0.25 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.75 1.00 0.75 1.25 
Purity Bakeries ... High 20% 23% 15% 18% 15% 12% 147 22% 24% 35 38% 
eccccceoec oT BIB fn cc eeeee 2 
cues 95% 534 > a 9 Bi 9 13% 19% 23% 30 
Earnings .... $0.89 $0.60 $1.52 $2.14 $1.49 $1.85 $2.22 $2.86 $2.69 $2.60 $4.30 
Dividends .... 1.00 0.60 1.00 1.50 1.10 1.20 1.55 2.10 2.00 2.00 3.10 
Quaker State Oil Refining....High ......... 19% 18% 16% 16 15% 12% 10% 15 16% 22% 25% 
JW tecccccce 16% 13% 9 11 9% 8% 8% 10% 12% 15% 19% 
Earnings $1.12 $1.11 $0.56 $1.71 $0.38 $1.64 $1.40 $1.23 $1.24 $1.37 $2.63 
Dividends 1.10 1.10 0.50 1.10 0.80 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 
R-dio Corp. of America High 14% 12% 9% 8% 7% 47 
+ OE AAMROTECR. 00. REM hb ccoscces A, 4 12% 12 19% 19 
) En eee 9% 4% 4% 5 4y, 2% 2% 4% 8% 10% 9 
Earnings $0.21 $0.42 $0.30 $0.35 $0.42 $0.50 $0.42 $0.51 $0.51 $0.59 $0.56 
Dividends . None 0.20 0.20 None 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 
R -dio-Keith-Orpheum High 10% 10 5 2 3% 3% 37 
sien Baocaiae i %; 10% 10% 18% 28% 
eae 5 2% if if 2% 2 2 3% 7% 7% 15% 
Earnings ... ree $0.71 D$0.11 D$0.46 D$0.64 D$0.08 D$0.01 $2.18 $1.57 $1.59 $3.17 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None 0.90 













:—12 months to June 30. n—Calendar year. 


: v 
“xy BRIN, DNC. 


p—Also paid stock. g—Paid stock. t—5 months to December 31. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. 


VITAL TOOL FOR 


WITH MANAGEMENT BACKING, 
PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN CAN 
HELP BUSINESS AND NATION 


In 19,000 companies, the Payroll Savings Plan 
(for the regular purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds) 
has made employees more contented in their 
jobs—has cut down absenteeism—has even re- 
duced accidents! 


In addition, of course, the Plan builds finan- 
cial security for each participant. Each Bond 
pays $4 at maturity for every $3 invested. 

But the Plan has other, far-reaching benefits 
—to business and to the nation—which are 
equally important to you. 


SPREADING THE NATIONAL DEBT 
HELPS SECURE YOUR FUTURE 


The future of your business is closely dependent 
upon the future economy of your country. To 
a major extent, that future depends upon man- 
agement of the public debt. Distribution of the 
debt as widely as possible among the people of 
the nation will result in the greatest good for all. 
How that works is clearly and briefly described 
in the brochure shown at the right. Request your 
copy—today—from your State Director of the 
Treasury Department’s Savings Bonds Division. 


Use it to 


SPF EA LHS 
the national debt! 


WHY EXECUTIVE BACKING IS VITAL 


Employees still want the benefits of the Payroll 
Savings Plan. In fact, they need the P. S. P., 
because banks don’t sell Bonds on the “‘install- 
ment plan”—which is the way most workers 
prefer to buy them. But wartime emotional ap- 
peals are gone. Human nature being what it is, 
the success of the Plan in your company is liable 
to dwindle unless a responsible executive keeps 
it advertised. The reasons for promoting it are as 
important as ever—to you, your company, and 
your country. 


So—today—check up on the status of the 
Payroll Savings Plan in your company. Act on 
your responsibility to see that it is ia 
maintained. 


The State Director will gladly help. 


“The National Debt and You,” 


a 12-page pocket-size brochure, expresses the 
views of W. Randolph Burgess, Vice Chairman 
of the Board of the National City Bank of New 
York, and Clarence Francis, Chairman of the 
Board, General Foods Corporation. Request 
your copy from the Treasury Department’s 
State Director, Savings Bonds Division. 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
Treasury Department and the Advertising Council 
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